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Above: The Gymnasium at Bowdoin College 


TWO NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


Below: The Wright Memorial Dormitory at Yale University 
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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. <A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


Or) € 


New England and Other Matters. 


WO of the notable additions made during 

the year to the buildings of New England 
colleges are shown on the cover of The 
Companion this week—the Wright Memorial 
Dormitory at Yale and the new gymnasium 
at Bowdoin. 

The new Yale dormitory is the gift of the 
alumni, a memorial to Henry P. Wright, 
who retired in 1909, after serving twenty-five 
years as dean. It cost three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and will provide 
accommodations on the campus for nearly all 
the members of the entering class, to which it 
is to be devoted. Yale has decided that the 
private dormitories must go. It has been 
the earnest desire of Dean Wright to have all 
the undergraduates together on the campus. 
His connection with the movement makes the 
new dormitory an especially fitting memorial 
to his long and faithful service. 

The new Bowdoin gymnasium is the largest 
athletic institution in New England under a 
single roof. The total length of the building 
is three hundred feet; but, as can be seen 
from the picture, it is really two buildings 
joined together. In front is the gymnasium 
proper, one hundred and forty feet by eighty, 
and in the rear the athletic building, or indoor 
athletic field, one hundred and sixty feet by 
one hundred and twenty. The athletic build- 
ing is a memorial to Gen. Thomas W. Hyde, 
of the class of 1861, erected by his son; but 
hundreds of alumni and friends of the college 
contributed to the fund of one hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars for the gymnasium. 
In the athletic building there is a full base- 
ball diamond, with fifteen feet to spare behind 
all the base-lines, and in addition, a space 
one hundred and twenty feet by forty, set 
apart for practise in field and track sports. 
The running-track, high above the floor, has 
twelve laps to the mile. The details of con- 
struction and fittings include every modern 
improvement. pA 
A WOOD-WORKING establishment in Saco, 

Maine, has received an order for a thou- 
sand woodpecker nests—an astonishing com- 
mission, but one that is wholly sensible from 
the point of view of the Massachusetts or- 
chardists who gave it. These fruit-growers 
happily have a better appreciation than most 
persons of the value of birds as destroyers 
of insects. They know that the presence of 
the woodpeckers in their orchards is likely 
to improve their apple-crop, but at the same 
time they do not want the birds to make their 
nests there in the usual way, by cutting holes 
in the trees. Moreover, woodpeckers, as a 
rule, choose only trees that have decayed places 


in them, and in good orchards there are no’ 


such trees. The artiiicial nests are limbs in 
which suitable cavities have been made. They 
are attached as inconspicuously as possible to 
the living trees. z 

HE Christmas and New-year celebrations 

of which Boston Common has _ recently 
been the scene were unique in the history of 
that famous spot. <A great spruce-tree, placed 
near the Park Street end of the Common, was 
made the center of the Christmas celebration. 
It bore no gifts, but it sparkled with many 
colored electric lights, from the lowest limbs 
to the beautiful star at the top. Near the 
tree was a covered stand for the musicians. 
On Christmas eve the carol-singers from 
several of the city churches, who had been 
singing in the streets and squares of the 
residential neighborhoods, came here to sing 
to the great multitude that had assembled. 

On New-year’s eve the celebration centered 
round the Parkman band-stand, and the scheme 
of illumination was more elaborate. A band 
and several choral societies furnished the 
music. On both occasions a quartet of trump- 
eters on the porch of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
across Tremont Street, sounded, at midnight, 
a stirring welcome to the day that was 
celebrated. Especially on Christmas eve the 
scene was one long to be remembered, for 
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the first snow-storm of the season had loaded | Billy, finally, ‘that hasn’t come here delivering | Came A SCHOOL. The publishers of the by - 


all of the trees on the Common with a spark- 
ling whiteness. An even larger crowd, how- 
ever, participated in the New-year celebration, | 
for the night was unseasonably mild, and) 
there were fewer gatherings, either of a family | 
nature or in public places, to keep people | 
indoors. The celebrations were so much en- | 
joyed, and passed off with so few unpleasant | 


| incidents, considering the many thousands 


who took part, that they will probably become 
customary in Boston. 


& 


HE city of Portland, Maine, is attracting 

wide attention by its experiment in bring- | 
ing music of the highest grade to the masses | 
of the people, as a means of education and | 
spiritual uplift. In the beautiful new city | 
hall that was completed last year, a great | 
organ has been built, the fourth largest in the | 
world, and without a superior in this country 
or abroad, it is said, in the richness of its 
tones and in the perfection of its mechanical 
construction. This organ was a gift to the 
city in memory of Hermann Kotzschmar, a 
Portland organist and composer of wide 
reputation. It is in charge of a music com- | 
mittee elected by the city government, and of 
an organist who is paid by the city. In 
addition to its use for concerts and recitals on 
special occasions when admission is charged, 
the organ is used for free recitals every Sunday 
afternoon, when four thousand people, repre- 
senting every grade of society, fill the great 
auditorium. 

Portland is the only city in the country that 
has a municipal organ. Pittsburgh, to be sure, 
has the famous Carnegie organ, but the money 
for its maintenance and for the salary of the 
organist comes from an endowment fund, and 
not from the city treasury. The Portland 
municipal organist, Mr. W. C. MacFarlane, 
was for twelve years organist for St. Thomas’s 
Church in New York, and for the Temple 
Emanu-El in the same city, said to be the 
richest synagogue in the world, but he went 
to Portland for a much smaller salary because 
of his love for his art and for the sake of the | 
opportunity he saw to spread the love and | 
knowledge of music among the people. He | 
is using the great organ in the musical instruc- | 
tion of the public schools by having the | 
various classes assemble for recitals that he | 
prefaces with talks about the composers and | 
the selections played. ; 

The Portland police say that they have no | 
longer any trouble with street loafers on | 
Sunday afternoons. The idlers, young and | 
old, are drawn from the streets and parks to | 
the warm and comfortable anditorium, where | 
the music cannot fail to stir the best impulses 
of their beings. Moreover, at this Sunday | 
afternoon recital there is always a brief talk | 
by one of the clergymen of the city—.a simple 
religious lesson, unfettered by any creed. The | 
influence of such a talk and of the inspiring 
religious music upon four thousand people, of 
whom a large part are not church attendants, | 
is not to be estimated lightly. Since Portland | 
is a pioneer in the movement for municipal 
music, scarcely a day passes without inquiries 
from some part of the world regarding the 
details and success of the experiment. 





REFORMING BILLY. 


sé ELL, I guess he is a splendid-looking 

fellow!’? Thus Aunt Martha gave 

hearty assent to her guest’s remark, 
while at the same time she responded with 
manifest pleasure to the greeting of the young 
man driving past. ‘* Remember Lueindy | 
Reed? Well, it’s her boy—Billy Judson. ’’ 

‘But didn’t I hear —’’ Then the visitor 
hesitated. 

**Most likely you did!’’ said Aunt Martha, 
poomptiy- **One time everybody’d give Billy 
up fer lost—even that scheming Filkins girl 
that had her eye on the old Judson place 
wouldn’t have him round. 

‘One day Cyrus and I were coming from 
Brusselville — remember the state road goes 
right by the Judson place? ‘Billy Judson 
ain’t mueh bothered nowadays with old friends 
dropping in,’ says Cyrus, slowing up, ‘but I 
d’know as I’d ought to ask you, Marthy —’ 

_ ***Pshaw!’ says I, and we hitched and went 


in. 

‘*1’d all I could do to keep from crying, —he 
favored his mother so, —and glasses and two big 
bottles right there on the setting-room table! 
But Billy was real hospitable; you e’d see 
what good blood he had, spite of everything. 
And he was glad to see us, too. 

“*We sat chatting, comfortable enough, when | 
Billy actually asked Cyrus to ‘join him’! 
Guess he was nervous-like and didn’t know 
what he tras up to, poor boy! 

‘““And he actually set out the tumblers— 
Cyrus not saying a word. 

‘**That’s genuine ‘‘1812,’? Uncle Cy,’ he 
says—or mebby ’twas ‘1776,’ for I never could 
remember hist’ry, and ’tain’t likely I’d remem- 
ber eee | dates! ‘Better try it,’ he says, 
his eyes all twinkly; ‘it improves with age.’ 

_***So I’ve heerd,’ says Cyrus, thoughtful- 
like, taking up the glass. ‘An’ you’d ought 
he know, anyhow, Billy.’ Billy looked at 

im. 

‘* ‘Billy,’ says Cyrus, quick like that, ‘Billy, 
s’pose you and me let it go right on improring | 
with age?’ 7 

‘*Tt must have been a full minute they stood 
looking straight at each other—you could have | 
heard my heart beat! 

***You’re the only man hereabouts,’ begins | 


lectures on temperance — 


***No, doing is your line. But now, when 
nobody else comes here, you come,’ — he 


pu 
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laughed a little,—‘presenting the idea of let- | 
ting it go on improving! Look here, Uncle 
Cyrus, I’ve a mind to promise —’ 
‘*Then I jest broke right in. ‘And whatever | 
else they say,’ says I, ‘nobody can say that 
Lucindy Reed’s boy ever broke his promise!’ 
‘**Thank you, Aunt Martha!’ says Billy, 


| 


date 
all you want to know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
4 months for 10 cents. 
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his blue eyes flashing. And then first thing | 
I knew, —as well’s I could see for tears, —Billy | 
and — were shaking hands like they’d jest | 
met after years and years. H 


You Want Good Mustard. Ask for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


AND GET IT 








That was three years ago come October— | 





and plenty of girls now are admiring the old | 
Judson place. ; 

*‘Afterwards, Squire Peters said, disgusted- 
like, ‘W’y, every respectable man most, here- 
about, had argued ————_ to Billy Judson 
for a year or more. en in walks Cy Hitch- 
cock with one of his jokes, and the boy up 
and reforms !’ 

‘*But ’twa’n’t the ya Aunt Martha 
spoke earnestly. ‘‘All them fine and noble 
things in Cyrus Hitchcock, down in under 
his joking ways, had been speaking to Billy 
for years, and finally he heard the message— 
poor boy, growing up without any father or 
mother! No, ’twa’n’t the joke did it, ’¢ all.’’ 


SAM HOUSTON, SENATOR. 
(jie ‘*Sam’’ Houston was the only 





president the Republic of Texas ever 

had. He was elected to that office first | 
in 1836, and again in 1841. Upon the annexa- | 
tion of Texas to the United States, in 1845, | 
Houston was sent to the Senate of our Con- | 
gress. He brought to the capital the manners | 
of the frontier; for, although he was born in | 
Virginia, he had lived for years among the | 
Cherokee Indians. In the pages of Mr. Maun- 
sell B. Field’s ‘‘Memories of Many Men’’ are 
mentioned some peculiarities — eccentricities, 
perhaps—of this noted character. 


He was, b pavetenlty, a magnificent specimen | 
of manhood. His dress was extravagantly 
strange, suggestive of both the frontiersman 
and the Indian. He poss a great mind 
and a great heart, and his many peculiarities 
were harmless and endearing, rather than 
repulsive. His courtesy to women was re- 
markable, and he never addressed one other- 
wise than as ‘‘lady.’’ ‘*Good morning, 
lady !’’? was his invariable salutation to any 
friend whom he met at the breakfast-table 
or elsewhere during the earlier hours of the | 
day. } 

je resided at Willard’s when he was in| 
Washington; and although his room was full 
of the appliances of civilized life, he discarded, 
or pretended to di the use of many of 
them. Buffalo-robes were spread upon the 
carpet, and anes these he slept in preference 
to using the . He a printed poster 
upon the wall, bearing the words, ‘‘My hour 
for retiring is nine o’clock.”” This was a 
silent notice to visitors to withdraw when 
that hour arrived. But it was the popular 
belief that the restless old warrior was in the 
habit of nightly pacing the floor until the small 
hours of the morning, before he sought repose 
on his couch of skins. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 
“ AST is East and West is West,’’ declares 
FE Kipling, but which is East and which 
is West is not always clear. So, at 
least, it appears from this amusing story of 
two widely divergent points of view, told by 
Gov. Theodore T. Geer in ‘‘Fifty Years in 
Oregon. ’’ 
A man from Utah named Holman overheard 
a young fellow in the lobby of a New York 
hotel say with pom pride to a companion : 


‘*T am from the West, sir.’’ 
In a little while Holman went up to the 


| young man, and said, ‘‘I understand you are 


from the West. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? replied the stranger. 

‘‘What part of the West are you from?’’ 
inquired Holman. 

**My home is in Pittsburgh, sir,’’ answered | 
the ‘* Westerner. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the man from Utah, ‘‘as we 
go here and there about the country we meet 
people from every section, don’t we?’’ 

‘*Yes, it’s a big country. May I ask where 


| you are from?’’ 


‘*Oh, I’m from the East.’’ 

‘*The East?’’ said the Pittsburgher. ‘*What 
part of the East?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ answered Holman, ‘*‘I was born in 


| Salem, Oregon, out on the Pacific coast, but 


about twenty years ago I came East and set- 
tled down in Utah. My home is in Salt Lake. ’’ 


& 


HOW WAS IT? 


[Oscar th have a way of making things so 


clear that no one but a lawyer can under- 
stand them. According to the Great Bend | 
Tribune, a distinguished member of the pro- | 


| fession was recently probing a witness. 


‘““My good woman,’’ he said, in an imper- 
fectly patient voice, ‘‘you must be specific; 
you must give an answer, in the fewest possi- 
ble words of which you are capable, to the 
plain and simple question whether you were 
crossing the street with the baby on your arm 
and the omnibus was coming down on the 
right side and the cab on the left and the 
brougham was trying to pass the omnibus, 
and you saw the plaintiff between the brougham 


}and the cab, or whether and when you saw 


him at all, and whether near or not near the 
brougham, cab or omnibus, or either, or any 
two, and which of them respectively—or how | 
was it?’’ 


“Yes, sir!’? ventured the witness, in utter 


confusion. 
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Are You Still Buying Haphazard ? 
Test Hub-Marks 


In buying rubbers, use the same judg- 
ment that governs your purchase of shoes. 
Profit by your experience. 

Try Hub-Mark Rubbers this winter and 
notice how they wear. They are made in 
the belief that the public is tired of risking 
its money on doubtful rubbers and will be 
glad to buy rubber footwear of a definite 
standard of quality and construction. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark on Rubbers 


Standard 
First 
Quality 


Illustrations of various styles appear in the street 
cars. Hub-Mark Rubber Footwear is made for all 
purposes, for men, women, boys and girls. To 
save the strain due to misfits, Hub-Mark rubbers 
are made in styles to fit all shoes. They cost no 
more than any other first-class rubbers. Get fitted 
while dealers’ stocks are complete, and you will 
find them so Satisfactory that you will experiment 
no further. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 








Handifold 
Toilet Paper 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock. No waste paper or any germ- 
laden material enters into it. If you doubt 
the importance of this, ask your physician. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3-pack- 
age carton) is an ornament to any bathroom, 
and is the simplest, most practical device ever. 

Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 
for ‘ Handifold and the dealer will know 
what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad St., Boston. ¢ 
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dents, she was 

Bingham, Miss E. 
P. On her examina- 
tion books, where she 
wrote her name in a 
neat hand and pale 
ink, she appeared as 
‘*Effie Pearl,’’ and 
she was so known to 
her instructors, who 
occasionally laid 
down her work, to 
remark that E. Pearl 
had more sense than 
her name would lead 
any one to expect. 

Once a term, per- 
haps, Effie Pearl rose 
to the surface of the 
sea of women stu- 
dents, and appeared 
in a strange costume 
at the home of a 
professor. There her 
kind - hearted host 
found her large-eyed 
and monosyllabic, 
with no apparent 
tendrils with which 
to grasp social inter- 
course except a 
friendly smile, and 
a tendency to be over- 
whelmed with aston- 
ishment at anything 
you might say to 
her. 

Her retreating 
form, crowned with 
a pink wool ‘‘fasci- 
nator,’’ left no void, 
and her pale person- 
ality seemed wiped 
out by her departure as effectu- 
ally as her figure was swallowed 
up by the darkness. In the 
same vague fashion, Miss Bing- 
ham smiled her way through 
an occasional student festivity. 
Her strange clothes were al- 
ways lamentable enough to 
make a fairly distinct impres- 
sion on her college mates, but 
in other respects Effie Pearl 


[' the list of stu- 
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SHE FOUND THEM ALL LISTENING PATIENTLY TO A TALK ABOUT AQUEDUCTS. 


full at the wrist, and put in wrong, 
anyway. The funniest nose! And the 
way she walked! In the noon hour they 
finished her. Maud Page’s cousin, who 








made no impression whatever. 
She slipped through her course, uninteresting 
and isolated to the end of its four years. 

If any one thought of her at all, he may 
have wondered what kept her indefatigably 
smiling in spite of her absurd clothes, her 
loneliness and her poverty. But to Effie 
Pearl, those four years were the blossoming 
of the one great hope of her life. She was 
within touch of what she thought Opportunity, 
spelled with the largest sort of capital. 

She lived on eight dollars a month, deprived 
herself to gather her small library, achieved 
incredible economies, and was happy. At 
the end of her course she meant to pass her 
treasure all on to some one just as hungry, 
just as eager as she had been. And that, 
after all, was to be the biggest Opportunity 
that Effie Pearl’s college life brought her. 
She could hardly wait until the hour when 
some poor, badly dressed, underfed child should 
get hope and a future from what she could 
tell out of her own life. 

All summer, after commencement, Miss 
Bingham tried to find a school. When at the 
very end, dusty little Lompoc consented to 
have her in its high school, it was less the 
filling of her empty pocketbook than the golden 
chance to pass on her treasure that rejoiced 
Miss Bingham’s mind. She was sure that in 
Lompoc there would be some one—more than 
one, perhaps—whom she could help, some one 
who was waiting for just what she had to give. 

The Sigma Sigma Sigma girls, all bristling 
with thé opulent hair ribbons of the period, 
took in Miss Bingham at assembly. 

**Look at her hair!’? went down the line. 
Miss Bingham’s hair was at and pale, and 
done without regard to the mode. 

‘*Her sweet smile haunts me still,’’ whis- 
pered Maud Page, in a tone that carried for- 
ward to the farthest Sigma Sigma Sigma. 

Maud Page always said those terribly funny 





things that no one of high-school age can | 


withstand. The ribbons of the group quivered 
as every head went down over the — 
The girls sang, openly and virtuously, after 


was a sophomore home for a vacation, 
had never heard of Miss Bingham. Wait! 
Was it Bingham, E. P.? Effie Pearl! Oh, 
yes! Every one at college knew Effie Pearl by 
sight. And her hat! It was her one hat, and 
she had worn it every day for four years. 
Maud Page adjured the other Sigma Sigma 
Sigmas to watch for the hat. 

At the end of her first day, Miss Bingham, 
rather excited and worn with the work of 
getting three Greek classes, two laboratory 
classes and seven bookkeeping students started 
at work, walked down the high-school steps, 
quite unaware of the reason that kept so many 
boys and girls lingering in the corridors and 
about the front walk. She did not know what 
amused them all so much, as she stepped, in 
her usual precise fashion, out on the street. 

Their laughter sounded fresh and merry. 
They were all pleasant-looking boys and girls. 
Miss Bingham warmed toward them im- 
mensely. How much she had to tell them! 
What a glorious Opportunity she would have 
to stir their ambitions, make them long to go 
higher, to see farther, to be a part of the big, 
wonderful world! More still, she could prove 
to them that it could be done. Any one could 
do what he liked nowadays, if he would work 
hard enough and persist long enough. 

It must have been Miss Bingham’s inner 
fire of inspiration that kept her oblivious 
through the weeks that followed. Her classes 
knew her at once as Effie Pearl, and only 
some miracle of deafness could have kept her 
from hearing them talk of her by name. They 
mimicked her speech, her walk, her way of 
carrying her books, her curious, unfading 
smile. 

Maud Page began all the clever things, but 
what she did, the other Sigma Sigma Sigmas 
did. And what they did filtered through the 
school. Ridicule of Miss Bingham * became 
epidemic. She was a teacher, a natural enemy 
to begin with. She was only one and they 
were many. The infection spread until the 


| smallest, most bashful freshman could smile 


that, conscious that the principal’s severe eye | 


was upon them. They memorized Miss Bing- | 


covertly back at his fellows as Miss Bingham 
went by. 
No one meant to be particularly unkind. 


ham’s appearance as they sang. Flat heels. | She was just ‘‘fair game.’’ So far did they 


A five-gored skirt! 


Five-gored skirts had | slip beyond bounds that the principal warned 
been out for goodness knows how long! Sleeves| Miss Bingham of their need of discipline. 
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might dry a little, 
and was in her sit- 
ting-room, with fif- 
teen minutes to spare. 
She rather expected 


that some of her 
guests would be 
early. 


From across the va- 
cant lot, beyond the 
hedge that screened 
her window, Effie 
Pearl made an enter- 
taining figure as she 
moved among her 
effects. She arranged 
her views on differ- 
ent tables, Greek 
architecture on: one, 
Roman architecture 
on another, Vatican 
paintings on a third. 
She straightened out 
her lines of chairs 
against the walls. 
She gave some last 
touches to the chrys- 
anthemums in the 
bowl on her book- 
case. Now and then 
she looked at her 
watch. 

The nine Sigma 
Sigma Sigmas, look- 
ing on from Maud 
Page’s up-stairs back 
porch, found her very 
amusing. They 
had agreed not to 
go to Effie Pearl’s 
“‘swarry,’’ as Maud 
Page called it. Four 
or five boys, to whom 
they had confided 





The young people, he said, were taking 

some advantage of her, as a new teacher, 

and she must make herself felt. : 
After that Effie Pearl’s mild, light 








ROMAN AQUEDUCT >» | 


their intention, had also decided 
not to go, and were enjoying 
Miss Bingham’s preparations 
from across the lot. They were 
waiting to see the ‘‘digs’’ and 
the ‘‘stupids’’ arrive, the boys 
who could not dance, and the 
girls who were never asked 
anywhere. 

‘*What does she take us for ?’’ 
Maud Page had said, on read- 








bine eyes looked at her classes in 


ing her invitation. ‘I suppose 


disappointment. She longed excessively to|she thinks we haven’t any place to go.’’ 
make herself felt—not quite as the principal | 


meant, but in her own fashion. 
so much to tell these pleasant young people 
that she hardly knew how to begin. It 


There was | 


troubled her to see that they did not seem to | 


meet her half-way. Perhaps she had not 
made them understand. 
denly that she could make them understand. 


paper, the Sigma Sigma Sigmas bent their | Maud’s back porch. 
They read, | than they had hoped. 


heads over her latest absurdity. 


It came to her sud- | 


Maud Page’s father was president of the 
Lompoc bank; her mother of the whist club. 
Miss Effie Pearl, —this person whom her whole 
college had known by her hat,—who was she 
to be ‘tat home’’ to Maud Page from eight 
until ten, on any evening whatsoever ? 

The other Sigma Sigma Sigmas, who were 


|in other ways of the Lompoc aristocracy, 
Accordingly, just after Effie Pearl’s first | settled their ribbons and thought the same. 
pay-day, when she could afford to buy letter- | Then they agreed to observe the festivities from 


It was infinitely funnier 
Miss Bingham was so 


in her unfashionable handwriting, that she | expectant, so evidently excited. 


would be ‘‘at home’’ to her classes on the | 


‘**T suppose it’s the first party she ever gave, ’’ 


evening of October the seventh, from eight | observed Maud, with joy. 


until ten. 


What they did not read, but what | 


‘*Tt’s all hers, so far,’’ remarked Tom 


Effie Pearl could have told them, as she | Peters, in her rear. The crowd laughed. It 
beamed behind her desk, was that she was| was twenty minutes past eight, and Miss 


about to let them see, in her inadequate way, | Bingham was still alone. 


The digs and the 


a little of all that she had seen on those eve- | stupids had not yet arrived. 


nings at the professors’ houses. 
She had decided to show them views. 


Of | room! 


in the back 
Tom Peters 


‘*And all those sandwiches 
!’? some one wept. ‘‘Say!’’ 


course, she had not traveled, and she had | sprang up. ‘**Come along, you fellows! What’s 
never had money to buy expensive pictures. | the matter with bringing them over? She made 
But there were views to be had for a cent/’em for us. We can get in at the window.”’ 


apiece that gave you a surprisingly good idea 


It was as easy as saying the word to go out 


of the masterpieces. Effie Pearl had bought | by the Pages’ back door, and cautiously cross 


a hundred and fifty of them. And she had the vacant lot. 
It was so exqui- | on their hostess. 


decided to have sandwiches. 
site to spend money that she went to the 


The girls above kept watch 


But the boys were delayed at Miss Bing- 


extreme of buying chocolate, and on the after- | ham’s window, and had to return for a ladder. 


noon of the seventh left school a little early, 
went down-town, and got herself a yard of 
black taffeta ribbon. With that, she made 


herself an Alsatian bow, such as the ones she | 


had admired so greatly when they were the | 
| ham. 


fashion, some three years before. 

With the bow, spreading its wings incongru- 
ously above her flat light hair, Miss Bingham 
radiated an unwonted splendor, and felt the 
excitement of her first social essay. 


She made | 


the sandwiches after setting away her tea | 
things unwashed. At the last moment she | 
decided to have four, stead of three apiece. | 


There had been thirty-five invitations. Of 
course, all the members of her classes might 
not come, but suppose thirty came at four 
apiece—it was nearly eight o’clock when the 
neat piles were finished. She covered the 


plates carefully, lest one of the four apiece | freely and sees far. She had shut her eyes 


The window was too high, after all, to be 
easily entered. It was twenty-five minutes of 
nine before they stealthily crossed the lot for 
the second time. 

From above, the girls watched Miss Bing- 
She had stopped walking round, and, 
putting her little sitting-room in more festival 
array. She had stopped looking at her watch. 
She was sitting down by the table of Grecian 
architecture, staring straight ahead, and the 
Sigma Sigma Sigmas, from their aerie, at last 
saw Effie Pearl without her smile. 

She sat with her hands in her lap, leaning 
forward and staring — staring at herself for 
years and years back. She had hoped and 
hoped, tried, with a lean purse and a weak 
body, to get above what seemed to her the 
little things, out and up, where man breathes 
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when everything seemed to go wrong, believed 

that it was all right, or would come out all 

right, believed in the world, in herself, in the | 
kindness of every one and everything. 

To-night she sat among her views of Greece 
and Rome, her paintings from the Vatican, | 
and saw herself as just a lonely simpleton. 
What had she to offer that these boys and | 
girls should come to her? With all her trying | 
and hoping, to what point had she attained | 
that was not whole lifetimes behind any one | 
of them? ‘They could all have, did have for | 
the wishing, everything that she had spent | 
years of effort to wrench from fate. 

Down on the table, among her one-cent views 
of Parthenon and frieze, went Effie Pearl’s 
head, with its Alsatian bow quivering above 
it like an uncomfortably poised black bird. 

‘*She’s erying,’’ somebody giggled, just as 
the boys got their ladder up. 

Then the group on the back porch stood 
silent. After all, Effie Pearl’s bowed figure 
did not seem so hilariously funny as you might 
expect. Maud Page, in the rear of the crowd, 
was thinking. 

She had really done it all. The other girls 
always took their cue from her. She had not 
supposed that they would go quite so far. 
They really seemed mean, these other people. 
She had just been joking, but they had stupidly 
carried it all beyond a joke. Who would have 
thought that no one at all would come to Miss 
Bingham’s party? It had been very amusing 
to think of all the uninteresting people that 
would stand round and look awkward for the 
benefit of Maud Page and her friends across 
the vacant lot. This, however, was different. 

Effie Pearl had tried to be friendly, and 
here they were, ‘even stealing her sandwiches 
out of the back window. Impulsively, Maud 
gave three short whistles, the danger - sign 
agreed upon. The boys dropped their ladder, 
and came tumultuously across the vacant lot. 

‘‘What’s up?’’ they demanded. ‘‘Did she 
hear us?’’ The girls were silent, for none of 
them knew just what to say. Maud Page, as 
usual, took the lead. 

‘*If I want her sandwiches,’’ she said, ‘‘at 
least I’ll go in at the front door to get them. ’’ 

The group giggled uncomfortably. 

‘I’m going over,’’? Maud went on. ‘‘Let’s 
all go.’? She turned invitingly to the girls. 
It was an amazing change of front. 

‘*But I thought —’’ began Tom Peters. 

“Oh, I know,’’ Maud interrupted him. 
‘*But it’s not funny any more. It’s just 
mean. Please come!’’ 

The girls had all been half-repentant before. 
When Maud Page said ‘‘please,’”? every one 
yielded from sheer surprise. They tumbled 
down the back stairs, chattering and laughing, 
as eager now for Effie Pearl’s party as they 
had been before to stand on the back porch and 
laugh at it. At the door, Maud Page hung 
back. 

“I’m going to telephone to the rest,’’ she 
said, a little defiantly. They probably thought 
her absurd. It had been her fault that every 
one had stayed away, and now she was tele- 
phoning every one to come! No wonder the 
Sigma Sigma Sigmas looked at her with round 
eyes. 

‘*Tell her everybody’s coming,’’ she said, 
and disappeared within. 

At a quarter to nine o’clock, Miss Bingham, 
rather pale and upset, admitted the first of her 
guests. Uncomfortable as she always was in 
public, these young people seemed embarrassed 
so far beyond any of her past sufferings that 
Miss Bingham forgot to be shy in putting them 
at ease. They stood about awkwardly, not 
able to think of anything to say, and looking 
like detected sheep-thieves. 

Miss Bingham brought them chairs, smiled 
tremulously upon them, and offered to show 
them her views of Rome. In half an hour, 
when Maud Page appeared, she found them all 
listening patiently to a talk about aqueducts. 

Maud was flushed and dimpling. Her haif- 
hour at the telephone had wrung promises 
from five stupids, two digs and three parents, 
all reluctant to contemplate parties at this 
hour of the night. But Maud had been per- 
suasive, and rings at Miss Bingham’s bell 
began to follow close on each other’s heels. 
By a quarter past nine, Miss Bingham was at 
home to twenty-five young people. 

They hung bashfully over her tables, leaned 
against her chrysanthemums, sat on the edges 
of her chairs, and melted completely only 
when the. plates came in, and the steaming 
cups of chocolate. Maud Page had helped 
make it, and passed the tray, a demure and 
fascinating waitress. 

As the bread and butter went down, the 
guilty ones looked at one another thankfully. 
They were very glad that Maud Page had 
given her danger-signal, and that Miss Bing- 
ham would never know what they had meant 
to do. Their glances said to each other, as 
the ‘‘four apiece’’ went down, that they would 
never let her know. When the last crumb of 
bread and butter was gone, Maud Page asked 


| chatter die away. 
| other how sweet she had been, how she would 


as I can afford it,’’ she declared. 
can do it in three years. ’’ 

‘*My father says 1 may go whenever I like, ’’ 
said Maud Page. ‘*Won’t you chaperon me?’’ 

**Oh, and me, too!’’ said all the Sigma 
Sigma Sigmas. 

The party proved most successful. The 
| twenty-five forgot to be awkward; Effie Pearl, 
flushed with excitement, was almost pretty. 
As they all trooped out of the door, they bade 


her good night with a sincere echo of Maud | 


Page’s, ‘‘I’ve had a lovely time!’’ 
Behind her door, their hostess heard their 
They were telling each 


not have been so kind if she had suspected, 
and how they must never let her know. 

Miss Bingham was rather tired, but she was 
smiling. They had come. She was of use to 
somebody. There was only one thing left to 
worry her. Effie Pearl leaned out of the back 
window. Yes, they had forgotten the ladder. 
If it should stay there till morning, they would 
know that she had seen it. There would be 
explanations—perhaps confessions and apolo- 
gies. But if she could get it home now, per- 
haps they would never remember it—would 
never guess that she knew. 

The late moon that night saw another person 
cross the vacant lot. This time, a solitary 
figure on whose head an Alsatian bow waved 
fantastically large in the moonlight struggled 





NE day last DRAWINGS BY 
February Pro- R. BRUCE HORSFALL. 
fessor Vernie 

from the State Agri- 


cultural College was 


lecture on ‘* Fruit 
and Fruit-Raising.’’ 
There were so many 
good things on the 
grange program, in- 
cluding dinner, that 
the professor was un- 
able to begin his lec- 
ture till nearly three 
o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

It was stormy out- 
doors; when, at five 
o’clock, we went out “BUN” 
to the horse-sheds for 
our teams, we found that a foot of snow had 
fallen. The wind drove it fiercely, and it had 
drifted. 

**T don’t believe I can get home to-night!’’ 
one member of the party declared. 

‘*T know I can’t,’ said another. ‘‘For I 
have eight miles to drive, and the cross-road 
I live on was pretty bad when I came out 
this morning. ’’ 

So several of us who were not absolutely 
obliged to go home made a virtue of necessity 
and decided to stay over at the hall till the next 
morning. The master of the grange remained, 
also Ceres, Flora and the gatekeeper—twenty- 
two in all, including Professor Vernie, who 
thought that he could not reach his train at 
the station, six miles away. 

The hall was no bad place for a storm-bound 
party. Plenty of food remained over from 
the dinner. After making the horses as com- 
| fortable as possible at the sheds, we set the 
| table again, had supper, and then gathered 
round the big stove. We laughed, we joked, 
we told stories and sang songs. Professor 
Vernie told us of the farm that he had recently 
bought. 

**Do you know,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that of all 
the musical instruments I have ever heard, a 
cream-separator most delights my ear?’’ 

Several of us laughed. 

‘*But it is so,’’ he insisted. 
at that farm of ours. It is our music-box, 
our piano. Morning and evening it sings its 
busy song for about eight minutes, first low 
and a little plaintive, but rising, as the speed 
increases, to a high-pitched hum that our 
neighbors sometimes hear a quarter of a mile 
away. It is like a great industrious bee, hum- 
ming to itself over its stores of honey. 

‘““My wife calls it the ‘dairy-bird,’ for we 


IN THE 


‘*We have one 


cage, that I have built at one side of the barn 
on purpose to shelter it. 

‘*Pianos, banjos and graphophones are all | 
right, I dare say, in their place; but for good | 
steady farm melody, give me a cream-sepa- | 
rator. 
are of the same opinion. 
their nest last summer in an alder clump 





to hear more about aqueducts. From explain- 


ing aqueducts to rhapsodizing on the glories of | high-pitched hum puzzled him; he cocked his 


ancient Rome was an easy step for Effie Pearl. | ear attentively. 


It ended by everybody’s saying that he wanted | 
to go—would go to Europe some day, and Effie | 


Pear! led the chorus. | 


An hour or so afterward I 
heard him trying to imitate the sound to his 
mate, who was sitting near by. 





with us, to give his ase © Jae Bh 
a 
‘ 








keep it in a little dairy-house, quite like a_ 


below the barn; and the first morning we | 
started our separator, the male bird came to a | 
bush near the dairy door to listen. The | 


| a swift retreat across the uneven ground. Once 
in her own room, she smiled at the disorder 
that her guests had 
made. 

‘“They were my 
company, ’’ she said, 
‘‘and I’m sure they 
would rather not 
think I knew.’’ 

The Sigma Sigma 
Sigmas gathered 
about her desk on 
Monday morning 
and told her it had 
been a perfect party. 

**T think we had 
a perfect hostess, ’’ 
said Maud Page. 

Miss Bingham met her eyes, In all the 
group, Maud Page’s were the only eyes that 
said, ‘‘I know.’’ 

Miss Bingham had a sudden memory of the 
Page back window—maybe Maud had remem- 
bered the ladder; perhaps Maud Page, intend- 
ing a midnight journey, had witnessed hers. 
Miss Bingham laughed suddenly, and laid her 
hand over Maud’s on the desk. 

*“Oh,”’ she said, and met the girl’s eyes 
steadily, ‘‘there are some things we know 
of that we must never tell.’’ 


HE DAIRY-BIRD “AND “BUN, 
C.A. Stephens : 


It made me laugh, 
and he stopped to 
squall at me.’’ 

‘*Who washes that 
delightful cream- 
separator ?’’ asked 
Ceres. ‘*‘Who takes 
it apart every morn- 
ing and sealds out all 
those little revolving 
disks, and then puts 
it together again ?’’ 

‘*Yes, cream-sepa- 
rators do have to be 
cleaned carefully,’’ 
admitted Professor 
Vernie. ‘* That is 
the price we pay for 
good cream—and for 
the music. My wife 
and I have struck a 
bargain. She does it one week and I the 
next. -It isn’t so very much work, after you 
get used to it. With the water hot, I can 
cleanse our separator in four minutes. It is 
less work than caring for a water creamery, 
with ice, and far cleaner. Our separator is 
not one of the largest kind; it will take care 
of the milk of eight cows, and we have only 
o*” 

‘*And who gets up in the morning and milks 
those six cows?’’ the gatekeeper laughingly 
asked. 

‘*We all do. We have an alarm-clock up- 
stairs that goes off terribly at five in the morn- 
ing. Thereupon six of us—all three of my 
boys and both girls—scramble into old suits 
and wraps, dash forth, and each one milks a 
Jersey. Nobody is exempt except my wife, 
who has to look after breakfast. 

‘“*The reason why so many farmers’ sons 
and daughters dislike to milk is because the 


HORSE- POWER. 





—— W-BRUte MOR IFA 


HE ATE NEARLY HALF A BUSHEL OF DRY CORN. 


cows are not kept clean. When they are, it is 
not a disagreeable task to milk them. 

‘‘Within ten minutes we meet at the dairy, 
and pour our buckets of milk into the separator 
tank. Then dairy-bird Ragins its morning 


The catbirds—those natural mimics— | | song—eight minutes. ’’ 
A pair of them had 


‘*Who turns the crank?’’ asked the master 
of the grange. ‘‘What motive power do you 
use???” 

“That is rather a long story,’’? Professor 
Vernie replied. ‘‘When our separator first 


|eame, everybody in the house wanted to tarn 


the crank. It was a new thing. Not only 


| the boys, but the two girls greatly desired to 
It was a 
| difficult note to mimic, but he got it, after a 


turn it and hear it ‘sing.’ But in the course 


| of a month the novelty wore off. A consider- 


‘*T mean to save my money and go as soon | fashion, and rose to a distressingly high C. | able exercise of muscle is required to separate 











“E think I | to lift the Pages’ ladder across the weeds. She the cream from fifty quarts of milk. The 
| got it noiselessly through the gate, and made 


eight minutes seem long. 
**So we looked about for a light power. I 
could get a gasoline-motor of one horse-power 





HELPING HIMSELF TO FRUIT. 


for sixty dollars, and for twenty more I could 
have it set up and geared for running the 
separator. But I often have to be away from 
home, and I did not like the idea of having 
my children using gasoline. There is no 
electrical plant near enough to get power 
from. Electricity, .moreover, is expensive, 
and cuts down the profits of the dairy. A 
water-motor is an ideal power; but we did 
not have the water. A windmill is too fitful. 

“*T saw a notice of a farm auction where a 
second-hand threshing-machine, for one horse, 
was offered for sale. I attended the auction, 
and bid the machine in for sixteen dollars. 
A beater and winnowing-gear for grain went 
with the lags, fly-wheel, and so forth. And 
we have found that old threshing-machine a 
most useful piece of apparatus. With a slight * 
alteration of the beater teeth, Winthrop, my 
oldest boy, used it to thresh kidney beans; 
we also use the horse-power part of it for 
pumping water from the well to the attic tank, 
and for sawing wood, cutting ensilage and 
shelling corn. If you keep a farm horse, you 
will find that apparatus of this kind is safer 
and less expensive than steam- or gasoline- 
motors. . 

‘*My wife and my boys looked amused when 
I brought that old threshing-machine home. 
But I set up the lags and fly-wheel outside 
the dairy door, and carried the belt to the 
little drum on the crank-shaft of the cream- 
separator; when I led our horse up the lags 
to work it, I found that his weight—twelve 
hundred pounds—gave the separator far more 
power than it needed. 

‘‘Winthrop and Morrill, my second boy, 
then took the place of the horse, and they 
furnished just about the right amount of 
power. For a week they ran the separator in 
that way. Lucien and the girls then took 
their turns. It was great fun for them at 
first, but in the end proved nearly as tiresome 
as turning the crank by hand. 

‘* Afterward we trained a Jersey calf for the 
work. Spot was nearly a year old. She was 
coaxed into the ‘horse-power’ with sweet 
apples, of which she was very fond, and soon 
learned to walk up the 'ags as they turned. 
Her weight answered very well; and at the - 
end of the eight minutes she was always 
rewarded with eight apples. Animals are 
easily taught; within a week Spot would 
come of her own accord to the dairy, rush 
to her place on the lags and begin walking 
zealously ; she had learned that she could not 
have sweet apples till the milk was separated. 

‘‘But alas, a farm tragedy occurred! In 
her eagerness to get the last apple, Spot drew 
one of them into her windpipe and choked to 
death. 

‘* After that I worked the dairy-bird by hand 
for several weeks. About that time, however, 
one of my classmates at college, 
who lives in Connecticut, came 
with his wife to pay us a visit 
at the farm. They had lately 
met with a sad bereavement in 
the loss of their two children 
from diphtheria. Their sad- 
ness touched us more than we 
could express. 

‘‘About a year before, they 
had bought for their children, 
from a pony farm in Florida, 
a pony that they named Bun. 
Now they had no use for it, yet 
they could not bear to sell it— 
the children had been so fond 
of it. They offered to give it 
to us, if only we would keep it 
and be kind to it. 

‘“The week after they went 
home, the pony arrived, together with a little 
red wagon, sleigh, harness and robes. 

‘“‘My girls, Madeline and Euphemia, were 
delighted. Bun was a funny little gray pony 
with a shaggy mane and tail, and about the 
greediest little beast I ever saw. Except for 
the pleasure he gave, he was of no earthly use 
at the farm; but it occurred to me that he 
might do a little good and help earn his keep 
by running the separator. At first he didn’t 
like it at all, for he was lazy; but the sweet- 
apple lure succeeded with him as it had with 
the Jersey calf. 

. “In fact, it succeeded rather too well. Bun 
grew so fond of apples that long before five 
in the morning he would begin to whicker and 
paw in his stall to be let out and work the 











separator. He had a bad trick of untying his 
halter with his teeth. Often when we went 
out to the barn to milk in the morning, he 
would be out of his stall and up there in the 
horse-power, trying to walk it round. It 
was really laughable, after the pin was 
drawn, to see him canter. up those lags. 
He made the dairy-bird sing its highest notes. 

‘*Bun liked lumps of sugar even better than 
sweet apples, and was very likely to get loose, 
come to the kitchen door, and paw the door- 
step. To keep him -in the pasture was quite 
out of the question ; he would climb the pasture 
wall like a goat, then devastate the garden by 
night, or sleep in the corn-field. 

‘*When he couldn’t untie the halter with 
his teeth, he would set to work deliberately 
to chew it off, or else pull back hard and break 
it. When hitched with a chain halter and 
‘snap,’ he would kick*his stall for hours at a 
time, and fill the night with his annoying 
racket at the barn. Every few mornings he 
would wake up, a sulky little brute, possessed 
of a desire to bite. 

‘*He grew worse, more freakish, as time 
passed; but my wife and the girls derived so 
much pleasure from driving him that I made 
the best of his pranks and let them manage 
him about as they pleased. He was not afraid 
of automobiles, or of anything else; and 
although he weighed only four hundred and 
twenty pounds, he was strong, and made the 
little red wagon with two people in it spin 
along rapidly when he chose to go. But some- 
times his driver would have to spend half an 
hour in one spot, trying to persuade him to 
move on. 

‘*When he was in one of his sulky fits, he 
would go on if he could only bite somebody 
good and hard, just once. My wife used 
actually to let the little brute bite her, in order 
to get home quickly. Time and again 
she came home with her arm quite black 
and blue. 

‘*At the village, whenever he was 
hitched at a post, he would get loose and 
go wandering along the street, little 
wagon and all. He would help himself 
to what he saw outside the stores in the 
way of fruit or sweet potatoes. When 
there was nothing outside, he would walk 
inatthedoor. Justly enough, the grocers 
complained, and I ‘had to settle for his 
free lunches. 

‘*Early in December the ladies of our 
church held a fair to raise money to buy 
a new organ. My family took part. For 
a month or more my wife and daughters 
were busy with needlework. 

‘*By this time we had moved home to 
the village from the farm. We had taken 
Bun with us, and kept him, or tried to 
keep him, in a pen at the stable. The 
door to the pen had a strong outside 
button; but Bun had already learned that 
he could burst it off by kicking the door. 
Twice I had put on a bigger and stronger 
fastening. 

* **Morrill and Winthrop were now at 
college; Lucien was at the high school; 
as my wife and the girls were to be at 
the church vestry all day, in charge of 
booths, I decided to go off on a business trip. 

‘*Possibly Bun was somewhat neglected in 
his pen. At any rate, he kicked the button 
off during the evening. ‘The stable door had 
been left open a crack. He worked at it till 
he got out; then he went to the church him- 
self. Many people were going and coming. 
The vestry door was open. Bun walked in 
and up to the coffee-booth, where he heard 
Madeline’s voice. 

‘*The booth consisted of two narrow counters 
about four feet apart, with space between 
them where the girls stood who poured the 
coffee. 

‘* Probably this space between the two 
counters reminded Bun of his. horse-power 
at the farm, where he earned rations of sweet 
apples. At any rate, he dashed in there, and 
began treading up and down for all he was 
worth! 

‘* Before they could get Bun out, he broke a 
lot of crockery, upset the coffee-urn, and made 
a sad mess of things. It took all the men and 
boys present to get him out of the vestry 
and escort him home. 

‘*When I returned the next day, I found 
my wife in a sad state of mind over the affair. 
‘Surely, we must do something with that 
pony!’ she exclaimed to me. ‘We must dis- 
pose of him somehow.’ 

‘*As a matter of fact, we did nothing except 
put a strong hasp outside the door of the 
pen. 

‘One night soon after this I heard Bun 
kicking the door of his pen for a long while, 
but I did not get up to investigate. 

‘*When I went out in the morning, I found 
that he had.kicked the hasp off the pen door, 
and that he had wrenched the lid partly off 
the corn-box with his teeth, and eaten nearly 
half a bushel of dry corn! He had gone back 
into his pen, and was now lying down, rolling 
and groaning with indigestion. There was 
not much that we could do for him, and in a 
little while he died. 

‘*We sent a touching account of Bun’s death 
to Connecticut. Next summer the dairy-bird is 
to be run by another yearling Jersey.’’ 











AM pretty sure that 
i owe my begin- 

nings in aviation to 
the motor-car. It was 
that which taught me 
the joy of handling fine 
machinery, and the exhilaration to be got 
from speedy traveling, and the sense of power 
under the hand. All these joys of the aviator 
the motor-car put within the reach of the 
ordinary person. 

I ought to begin, therefore, by saying that 
some eight or more years ago I had my first 
motor-car, and that I threw myself into its 
problems, difficulties and triumphs with an 
ardor tempered only by the policeman—and 
not always by him. 


The Art of Engineering. 


Y enthusiasm for this new traction in- 
creased with my knowledge of it. I got 
to understand something of the artistic 

side of engineering, enough, certainly, to appre- 


economy of power and the utilization of natural 
forces that, wonderful as they are in the motor- 
car, and giving wonderful results, are carried 
to a far higher point of excellence in modern 
aeroplanes, and will be carried higher still 
before many years. . 

Well, then, while I was in the early stages of 
motoring, from time to time accounts appeared 





MRS. MAURICE HEWLETT 


Santos-Dumont, the Wrights and others. The 
experiences of these pioneers in aviation were 
mostly treated with contempt as the latest 
kind of reckless foolishness, and I think once 
only did I hear the possibility of aviation 
seriously discussed. The conclusion then ar- 
rived at was that all former attempts had 
produced failures; therefore it was obvious 
that the same would happen again. 

Yet these bare newspaper reports always 
fascinated me, and awakened a longing to 
know more of the ways and means of mechan- 
ical flight. 

We had all learned from our lesson-books that 
Leonardo da V inci, besides making an elaborate 
palace for flies, also built a flying-machine; and 
we had known that these facts proved the great 
artist to be partly mad. But presently, in a 
museum in Paris, I saw the flying-machine 
made by Ader fourteen years ago, the wings 
of which were made to flap by a steam-engine 
—the petrol-engine was not invented then. It 
actually flew three hundred yards. 


The Meeting at Blackpool. 


HAT made me so eager for more infor- | 


mation that I attended some lectures in 
recommended me to more research than I could 
ful experiment was by a little study turned | 


is granted such a vivid imagination that they 
do not need to see or to touch the thing they 
have been dreaming about when it is at hand. 
I wanted to see for myself very badly indeed, 
so I took the first opportunity that offered. 


held at Blackpool, and notwithstanding it was | 
a week of almost incessant wind and rain, 
| what I saw there filled me with the desire to 
possess an aeroplane and to learn to pilot it | 
myself. I remember the long waits in the | 
rain, standing ankle-deep in black mud, hoping | 
against hope that the black flag, which meant | 
**no flying,’’ would be hauled down. 

The great reward came at last when 
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ciate the adaptation of means to ends, the | 





in the newspapers of attempts to fly by | 





London, and got books lent to me that) 
follow. The first fascination of a very doubt- | 


into a real interest in a new science. To few | cluding those of the Farman school, to which 
| I was attached, for I had chosen that make. 
They resemble no winged creature in nature, 
| but are of the box-kite pattern. To my mind 
| the advantage of this kind of aeroplane was 


The first aviation meeting in England was | easiest to learn on. 
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uOw A WOMAN LEARNED 





Paulhan’s Farman bi- 
plane was wheeled out 
of the hangar. It was 
like nothing I had ever 
dreamed of, with its 
great white planes, and 
network of wire, and its absurdly small motor. | 


REO 
~ Fe 


SESS 31 BOSS 


I was on the ground or in the air; I was not 
taken higher than twenty feet, at which height 
there are no new sensations. 

The next time I flew initiated me into the 
real thing. I went up one thousand feet, and 
for one anxious moment, at that altitude, I 
thought the aeroplane was stationary, the pilot 
and I hovering in the air. I knew enough to 
recognize that this was an impossibility except 
in a balloon. Men and animals looked like 
ants; trees and houses were merely tiny, col- 
ored smudges. I knew that we should be 
nothing the next instant if we fell to earth, 
and I felt that something must happen. I 


Pictures and photographs had failed to pre- looked at my pilot, not daring to move, to see 


pare me for its size and the lightness of its | 
construction. 

Paulhan climbed into the tiny seat, the 
motor was started by a man pulling round the 
propeller, and with a great whirring noise, 
the great thing began tomove. As it proceeded | 
faster and faster away from me, I saw one | 


foot of space between the wheels and the green | | 


Just that one foot of space gave me a sudden | 


and great emotion. I felt a lump in my 
throat. I wanted to cry out, to jump, to do| 
something to express my feelings. I was | 
witnessing something too big for my compre- | 
hension. Little did I think that this moment 
would change my life. It was the instinctive 
recognition of a great power, a great battle 
between nature and man. 

I once sat by the crater of Vesuvius when a 
small eruption was taking place. Round me | 
great rocks were hurled a quarter of a mile | 
into the air; steam was rising from the cinders | 
on which I sat, and a fire leaped up with roars | 
and tremblings of the earth. Man seemed 
small and impotent, as nothing in comparison | 
with the terrific force and fury of nature. 

But here, in Paulhan’s flight at Blackpool, 
was produced precisely the opposite impres- 
sion. Here, indeed, man seemed to have 
almost godlike power. He was adapting and 
using a force of nature according to his will 
and pleasure. 

Later in that same week Latham flew an | 
Antoinette monoplane ina gale of wind. That 
was the last toich needed to decide my fate, 
to add the personal note to the joy of feeling | 
that the air could be used as a highway. The | 
thought, too, of having such power in my ow n| 
hand, of being able to battle with the wind, | 
to outdo the birds, was what made me long | 
for an aeroplane of my own, which I must 
learn to pilot myself. 


At Mourmelon. 


UCH was the sowing of the seed, and like 
Sa seeds, it took a long time to grow 
and to bear fruit. 

Incidentally, I may say that aviation teaches 
another lesson, that of patience. You learn it 
generally first; I did; but it is always pro- 
gressive. You have to wait for weather; you 
have constantly to wait for the smallest repair ; 
you never dare to fly your machine till every 
detail is as perfect as you can make it. You 
run enough risks without incurring any that 
you can eliminate. 

To gain the end I had put before me there 
were 80 many obstacles to overcome, and such 
very difficult ones, too, that, not being natu- 
rally patient, I gave up the whole idea about 
once a week. Finally, in spite of the many 
difficulties, I got the money to buy an aero- 
plane, found a partner with brains to make 
one, and went to France to study the art and 
science of flying. 

Mourmelon, the chosen spot for my studies, 
is a wretched collection of badly built hovels, 
conveniently close to the military camp of 
Chalons, which forms, with miles of surround- 
ing country, one of the finest aerodromes in 
France. At that time there were five different 
schools of aviation at that one center. Exper- 
iments were being made in construction, theo- 
ries discussed, and adapted to practical use, 
pilots were being trained. Men of all nations 
came there to learn. 

There were the little Blériots, like the one 
that first flew the English Channel. They were 
nicknamed ‘‘burnt flies,’’ because in the hands 
of a beginner they could not be kept straight, 
but ran round in circles, much as flies do on 
the table after they have burnt their wings in 
the flame of a lamp. There were also the 
Antoinettes, called dragon - flies because of 
their large, flat wings, long, narrow bodies 
and shining sides. 

Besides the monoplanes, there were at Mour- 
melon several different types of biplanes, in- 


that they are the simplest to make and the 


In these surroundings I spent five months 
of study, and had my fill of other people’s 
mishaps and failures for my experience. Rising 
with the sun in both winter and summer, and 
| leaving the field only when darkness prevented 
further activity, I lost no opportunity to learn 
| and practise. 

My first flight, after I had been there some 
weeks, disappointed me. I did not know when 





| superior to everything 





how he was facing a fall. He was very calm 
and steady, and looked happy; so I took time 
to consider matters. 

Then I discovered that the narrow bit of 
white tape, that on earth was a French road, 
was moving slowly. I argued out the case 
to myself that we were really traveling fast, 
| but that ‘we were too high up to measure 
speed. I knew that this was the real sensa- 
tion of flying, and now that I understood, I 


| enjoyed myself to the full in the sunshine and 


pure air. No dust, no flies and no traffic. It 
was the most glorious sensation I had ever 
experienced. 


One Thousand Feet in the Air. 


HERE is no giddiness, for you cannot tell 
fi that you are high up if you have nothing 
to measure your altitude by; the things 
upon the earth are merely small; you are 
in nature, even to the 
birds. 
My own lessons began as soon as we were 
installed in England. My partner, who had 


| learned very quickly to fly at Mourmelon, took 


me as a passenger whenever it was calm and 
the weather suitable. That is, I was perched 
on a very smal] seat behind him, and allowed 
to place my hand very lightly on the lever 
that controls the aeroplane. The lever is a 
long handle attached to wire cables, and moves 
in a circle, making the plane either rise or 
descend ; it also serves to right it, if a gust of 


wind tilts it sidewise. 


The movements in piloting the machine have 
to become spontaneous, as the wind leaves you 
no time to think them over first. The side 
| balance is acquired fairly easily; it is the same 
that you use on a bicycle, but the balance 
from front to back requires a new instinct; 
you have to get it first by sight and then learn 
to feel it. 

It took me a long time to know when I was 
rising fast, and to iearn to correct it properly ; 
I either corrected too much, and proceeded in 
switchback style, or let my plane rise too 
quickly. In the Farman machine you hold 
the lever in the right hand, while with the 
left hand you have the engine-lever$ under 
control, the air-throttle, the switch and the 
gas-lever. 

When I was allowed to hold the lever alone, 
and had succeeded in making straight flights 
with my teacher, I proceeded to make turns. 
You must learn how far it is safe to let the 
machine lean over while doing this; it is 
called ‘‘banking’’ the plane. 

Last of all you learn the foot-control; your 
feet work the rudder by means of a bar and 
long wires to the tail, exactly as you steer a 
boat. You are taught to steer by taking the 
pilot’s place and running the machine along 
the ground, never giving it sufficient speed to 
lift it into the air. Itis only the pace at which 
an aeroplane runs along the ground that makes 
it rise. I thought the steering would be quite 
easy to master, and started off with great con- 
fidence, delighted to have the whole thing to 
myself. 


Learning to Steer. 


ITH firm instructions from my teacher 
W to keep to the middle of the ground, 

and not to go to the left corner, where 
rough ground would bump the aeroplane, I 
started off, meaning to cover myself with 
glory. 

Hardly had I started before I found myself 
and my machine in the very ground that had 
been forbidden, and that I had intended to 
avoid; the aerodrome had seemed vast when 
I had walked across it, but now it was a mere 
step. 

Greatly depressed at this lack of skill, I 
turned the plane round to go back and begin 
again, but I could only go round and round 
in a great circle, and finally I discovered I 
had one pair of wheels detached from the 
skid. I had to stop the engine and sit there 
till help came, feeling very foolish. 

This lesson was repeated till I could make, 
a straight line in any direction I wished; then 
I was permitted to make a few hops off the 
ground. I learned to land gently, wheels first 
each time, and not to come down with a heavy 
bump, tail first. I own to fearing that I might 
not be able to get back to earth again without 
a break; but once this fear was mastered, the 
worst was over, and from straight flights to 
left-hand turns the advance was easy. The 
right-hand turn is certainly more difficult, as 
the propeller revolves from right to left, and 
gives the aeroplane a great tendency to rise. 
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When I had mastered it, I took my pilot’s cer- | sidewise in the space of two seconds. It was 
tificate easily, and could call myself an aviator. | like being shaken in a blanket, and was quite 
There are many things that only experience | exciting. I saved myself by steering straight 
can teach, and that become instincts after they | down to get pace on, and then righting the 
are learned, such as the exact moment to use sidewise movements. 
your elevator, when you want to rise from} Such is a short account of my realized ambi- 
the ground. You are told that the proper mo- | tion, and of some of the steps that everybody 
ment is when the tail lifts, but as you cannot | must take if he wishes to gain this new 
see the tail, you have to find this out by feel- | power. 
ing it. I won a quick-lifting prize the ear} Resolution, patience, and a certain amount 
day by feeling the exact moment. |of money are undoubtedly necessary, and 
Another difficulty is to judge the distance | although the cost of aviation will greatly 
from the ground in landing, so as to come /| diminish in the course of time, I can hold out 
down gently. There are other matters you | no hopes that the need of the other requisites 
learn from observing birds; they start to fly, | will do so. 
and land again, facing a wind, never with the There must be difficulties to encounter ; there 
wind. Aviators do well to follow their exam- | must be problems that only time and practise 
ple in landing; if they did not they would | can solve for you. And you must be prudent. 
often overturn. ‘Those are some of the new | Having found a good teacher, you must pay 
instincts that we have to acquire. him the compliment of obeying his instruc- 
I had a very disagreeable new experience | tions. Nature’s is a hard school to work in; 
the other day, which taught me a valuable | she never forgives a blunder. The difficulties 
lesson I shall not soon forget. I followed that confront the aviator are many, but the 
another aeroplane too closely, and was rather | reward is great. I am pleased to have the 
pleased at my superior pace, but my pride honor of being the first Englishwoman to 
very nearly had a fall, with the aeroplane as a | obtain a pilot’s certificate, but I am much 
companion. | more pleased to be able to enjoy the sensation 
I got into the draft made by the propeller of | of flying. The acquisition of this power is, I 
the other aeroplane, which first carried me | think, the greatest achievement of the century, 
straight up, then down again, and rocked me | and one of man’s most remarkable triumphs. 


<The Steam-Shovel Mar 













HEN Jack Devlin learned that the 
W Juan Lopez had gone to sea, he 

forgot his threat of putting the 
soldier of fortune into a Canal Zone jail. 
His one concern was to rescue Walter 
Goodwin. Fiercely turning upon the dis- 
consolate Captain Brincker, he shouted: 

“‘T have no time to bother with you! 
You could have saved the boy if you had 
wanted to, and you stood aside and let 
Quesada carry him away. You deserve 
to be shot—but get out. I will wait here 
for Alfaro. Get out of my sight. The 
house is not big enough for the two of 
us. ” 

Without a word Captain Brincker, sorry, 
ashamed, went into the street. Devlin, as 
he anxiously paced the hallway, hoped 
against hope that Alfaro might be bring- 
ing Walter Goodwin ashore in the launch. 
It was after midnight when the Colombian 
came running into the house with only 
breath enough to gasp: 

‘‘The launch was a big one—General 
Quesada was frightened when he saw it— 
he thotght it was from the American 
government—sent to catch him. They 
would not listen tome. The Juan Lopez 
slipped her cable and ran to sea as hard 
as she could.’’ 

‘Could you tell if Goodwin was on 
board ?’’ 

Alfaro’s voice choked as he answered: 

**T called to him in English. I told him 
his friends would find him. I thought I 
heard him try to shout something, but 
there was much noise on the boat— 
the engines, and the men giving orders. ‘ 
They called to keep away or they would shoot.’’ | and Alfaro were waiting in a large, plainly 

‘“‘T guess we had better get to work and plan | furnished room of a barn-like office-building 
our campaign,’’ said Devlin. on the hillside of Culebra. The walls were 

‘*What will you do?’’ Alfaro asked. ‘‘Wake | covered with maps and blue-prints. Ata desk 
up the American minister in Panama? It is| sat the soldierly, white-haired ruler of forty 
now a diplomatic matter. It is an international | thousand men, the supreme director of a four- 
outrage. It is a Panama steamer that has | hundred - million - dollar undertaking. His 
stolen Goodwin, and General Quesada belongs | cheek was ruddy, his smile boyish, and he 
to the republic. ’’ appeared at peace with all the world. 

‘*Do you know what that means?’’ Devlin} He had come to listen to complaints, no 
asked. ‘‘Cabling to Washington and indefinite | matter how trivial, to pass judgment, to give 
delay. And what becomes of Goodwin in the | advice, like a modern Calif of Baghdad. 
meantime ?’’ Dissatisfaction had been checked as soon as 

‘*The civil administration of the Canal | the Colonel set apart the one forenoon of the 
Zone?’’ ventured Alfaro. week in which his men were not at work in 

Devlin hurried him in the direction of | order that they might talk matters over with 
Ancon. him. 

‘*There is only one boss on the isthmus,’?} As Devlin entered the office, he hummed 
he said, ‘‘one man who can do things right on | under his breath the refrain of a popular song 
the jump without consulting anybody in the | composed by an isthmian bard: 
world. I’m going to put this up to the “Don’t hesitate to state your case, 
Colonel. ’’ The boss will hear you through. 

‘Will he let you talk to him?’’ the Colom- gg ty tt aa ave 

. ocumre P P d has ‘ ; 
bian asked. Will he bother himself with But come on Suadue iesuing 
this affair ?’’ And line up with the rest. 

**Yes. And let me tell you, a steam-shovel You’ll maybe feel some better 
man with the high record for excavating in With that grievance off your chest.” 
the ‘cut’ can go straight to the Colonel on| The Colonel was listening gravely to a 
business a whole lot less important than | difference of opinion between a black Jamaican 


“REPORT TO ME AS SOON AS YOU COME 


this. ’’ laborer and his buxom wife, as to the owner- 
‘*Can we see him to-night?’’ ship of seventeen dollars that she had earned | 
‘‘No. There is no train to Culebra. But} by washing and ironing. The wise judge 


to-morrow is Sunday, and he holds open court | ruled that the money belonged to her, and 
in his office early in the morning. 
that any man on the job with a kick, growl | muttered: 

or grievance can talk it over with the Colonel. ‘“*I’s a British subjeck, sah, an’ mah prop- 





I will go to your hotel with you, Alfaro, and | erty rights is protected by de British laws, | tion. 


we will hop aboard the first train out. It! sah.” 
will be only a few hours lost, and that| ‘All right.’? The Colonel’s eyes snapped. 
condemned old junk-heap of a Juan Lopez|‘‘If you like, I will deport you to-morrow. 
will not be many miles on her way to San| You can get all the English law you want in 
Salvador. ’’ Jamaica. ’’ 

Before eight o’clock the next morning Devlin| A perplexed young man informed the Colonel 














that he was the secretary of the Halcyon 
Social and Literary Club of Gorgona, which 
desired to give a party in the ballroom of the 
Tivoli Hotel. The request had been denied 
because of a clash of dates with another or- 
ganization. Would the Colonel help straighten 
it out? Certainly he would, and after investi- 
gating the difficulty with as scrupulous atten- 
tion as if the fate of the Gatun dam had 
been involved he sent the young man away 
satisfied. 

A brawny blacksmith’s helper had been dis- 
charged by his foreman. He thought himself 
unfairly treated. The Colonel pressed a but- 
ton, and within three minutes the man’s record 
was on the desk. : 

**You deserved what you got,’’ crisply de- 
clared the Colonel. ‘‘You were drunk and 
insolent, and I am surprised that the foreman 
did not tap you over the head with a crow- 
bar. ”? 

Devlin restlessly awaited his turn, while 
Alfaro looked on with wonderment that so 
great a man should busy himself with matters 
so trifling. At last the Colonel swung his 
chair round, and affably observed: 

‘*Hello, Devlin! Have you dug 26 out of 
the slide? And when will she make another 
high record ?’’ 

‘*She is some bunged up, Colonel, but still 
in the ring. The old girl will be going strong 
in another week.’’ 

‘*What can I do for you?’’ 

‘*T want your help for a friend of mine,’’ 
Devlin replied. ‘‘He is not on the job, 
Colonel, but I hope that will make no differ- 
ence with you. He worked for Mr. Naughton 
on the dynamite ship, and then Major 





BACK. AND BRING GOODWIN WITH YOU." 


Glendinning half-way promised him a place on 
the geld roll because he can pitch a baseball.’’ 

Devlin grinned at his own frankness. The 
Colonel smiled back at him. 

‘*Baseball is irrelevant, Devlin, but I am 
sure Major Glendinning would make your 
young man earn his salary. So he wanted 
him to pitch for Cristobal. But you are the 
catcher of the Culebra nine. You show an 
unselfish interest. ’’ 

‘*T am a good fighter on the ball-field, Colonel, 
but I can’t let it come between friends. This 
young chap, Walter Goodwin, got General 
Quesada down on him. He whaled the fat 
scoundrel with a broom-handle on board the 
Saragossa. Quesada was trying to shoot up 
Sefior Alfaro here with a gun.’’ 

The Colonel appeared keenly interested, and 
interrupted to say: 

‘*‘Why, I was on the ship, and I remember 
the youngster. He wasaseaman. The skip- 
per told me about the row. I liked Goodwin’s 
pluck. The Panamanian gentleman had pro- 
voked a drubbing. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Goodwin was working his passage 
to the isthmus to look for a job, and —’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t he let me know it on ship- 
board? I was interested in him.’’ 

‘*He didn’t have the nerve. He was tipped 
over by the same landslide that left me and 
poor old 26 all spraddled out. He came out 
of Ancon hospital yesterday with no job and 











Colombian minister of foreign affairs, has 
no love for the United States, I am told. 
Will you tell him, with my compliments, 
that I greatly admire the behavior of his 
son ?”’ 

Turning to Devlin, he said: 

‘*T have no reason to doubt your story. You 
have a fine record. I shall act first and inves- 
tigate later. Goodwin was kidnaped from 
the Zone, from American soil, as I understand 
it. He was living with one of the surgeons 
at Ancon?’’ 

‘*Yes, Colonel.’’ 

‘*How many men were there on the Juan 
Lopez? And how fast is she?’’ 

Alfaro answered : 

‘“*There were fifty or sixty men on board 
when I saw her at Balboa yesterday. Perhaps 
more were taken on in the bay last night. I 
know something about filibustering expedi- 
tions. She would carry not less than a hundred 
men. And of course there are plenty of guns 
in her. Her speed is slow. She will go eight 
or nine knots, I think.’’ 

‘*Will General Quesada fight ?’’ 

‘*He may fight for his neck,’’ said Devlin, 
‘tand if he has a chance to get away. But 
without Captain Brincker, he is a lame 
duck. ’’ 

‘*And you are sure that young Goodwin is 
in serious danger ?’’ 

‘*‘Why not? Quesada has motives enough 
for losing him somewhere. ’’ 

‘*T agree with you. And besides, I should 
like to recover those commissary stores. ’’ 

The Colonel summoned a clerk, and said: 

‘*Get Captain Brett, the superintendent at 
Balboa, on the telephone. Tell him that I 

wish the biggest, fastest tug of the fleet, 
the Dauntless, if possible, to be coaled 
and ready for sea in two hours. Please 
ask him to call me up and report.’’ 

When the clerk returned, the Colonel 
was ready with another command. 

‘*T want to talk with Major Frazier of 
the marine battalion at Camp Elliott per- 
sonally. Please connect his quarters with 
my desk. ’’ 

In a moment the Colonel was saying to 
the commander of the force of United States 
marines: 

‘It is,an emergency detail, major. I 
will forward the formal request and 
explanation to you in writing, but the 
documents can wait. An officer and a 
half-company of men will beenough. Yes, 
equipped for active service. Thank you 
very much. I will have a special train at 
your station in an hour from now, ready 
to take them to Balboa. It is a bit of 
sea duty. Your men will enjoy it.’’ 

Other orders issued rapidly from the 
Colonel’s desk. The Panama Railroad was 
notified to despatch the special train and 
give it a clear track through to the Pacific. 
The Department of Justice of the Canal 
Zone was requested to prepare the papers 
in due form for the arrest of General 
Quesada and the seizure of his vessel. The 
splendidly organized system of administra- 
tion moved as swiftly and smocthly in 
behalf of that humble, forlorn young wan- 
derer, Walter Goodwin, as if he had been 
a person of the greatest consequence. 
Finally, the Colonel made out a pass, 
permitting Devlin to go in the special 
train and on board of the government tug. 

‘*You will want to see the fun, I suppose,’’ 
he said, and his eyes twinkled. ‘‘I should 
enjoy it myself.’”’ 

‘*Indeed you would, sir,’’ replied Devlin. 

‘*T think the capture of the Juan Lopez is 
in capable hands, with you and the marines 
as the fighting force. Report to me as soon as 
you come back. And bring Goodwin with 
you. I want to congratulate him on the kind 
of friends he has made on the isthmus. ’’ 

They stepped aside and made way for a 
committee from the Machinists’ Union with 
a grievance concerning pay for overtime. The 
Colonel settled back in his chair to give the 
problem his judicial attention. 

‘*Alas, Sefior Devlin, I cannot go with 
you!’’ said Alfaro, as they walked away. ‘‘I 
must sail for home in the Chilean steamer. 
You will be sure to send me a message by 
cable as soon as you come back with my dear 
friend Goodwin ?’’ 

‘*Certainly. And I hope and pray there 
will be good news for you.’’ 

A little after ten o’clock that morning the 
seagoing tug Dauntless of the dredging flotilla 
swung away from the coaling wharf at Balboa. 
Beneath her awnings lounged thirty marines 
in khaki, who welcomed Jack Devlin as a 
friendly foe. Several of them had played on 
the Camp Elliott nine of the Isthmian League; 
and the stalwart Culebra catcher had more 
than once routed them by hammering out a 


his arm tied up. And he wandered down to| home run or a three-bagger at a critical 


from the wharf to outfit a filibustering expedi- 
Quesada got hold of him and lugged 
him off to sea last night. It’s surely a bad 
fix for Goodwin. ’’ 


It is then | ordered the husband to return it. The man | Balboa and caught General Quesada’s steamer, | moment. 
| the Juan Lopez, stealing commissary stores | 
|a pitcher that will try to beat both of us, 
| Jack,’’ said a clean-built sergeant. 


‘It’s queer that we should be chasing after 


‘*Maybe he will ease up and let us hit the 
ball oceasionally,’’ replied Devlin. ‘‘He isa 


The Colonel no longer smiled. His resolute | good-hearted lad, and he will be grateful for 


mouth tightened, his blue eyes flashed. 


listened to Alfaro’s detailed confirmation of | 


He | a small favor like this. ’’ 


The Dauntless was faster than the Juan 


the story, and then said, ‘‘Your father, the | Lopez by two or three knots an hour. General 














Quesada had about ten hours’ start in his flight 
up the coast. The pursuers could not hope to 
overtake him until the morning of the second 
day at sea. The excitement of the chase kept 
all hands alert and in high spirits. From the 
captain of marines in command of the detach- 
ment to the stokers in the torrid fire-room ran 
the fervent hope that General Quesada, out- 
lawed and desperate, would make a fight of 
it. The marines regretted that cutlasses had 
not been included in their equipment. The 
proper climax for such an adventure was an 
old-fashioned boarding-party. 

The long, hot day and the sweet, starlit 
night passed, and the powerful tug steadily 
rushed through the uneasy swells of the 
Pacific, holding her course within sight of the 
Central American coast, lest the quarry might 
double and slip into bay or river. The whole 
ship’s company crowded forward when the 
master of the Dauntless sang out from 
the wheel-house that he could see a smudge of 
smoke to the northward. 

Soon the smoke became a dense black 
streamer blown along the blue horizon. What- 
ever the steamer might be, she was lavishly 
burning coal. 

The captain of marines sternly addressed 
his hilarious men, and forbade them to cock a 
rifle until the order was given. Shading their 
eyes with their hands, they stood and watched 
the funnel of the distant steamer lift above the 
rolling waste of ocean. Slowly her hull 
climbed into view, and the skipper of the tug 
recognized the Juan Lopez. 

Shortly after this, the fleeing filibuster prob- 
ably recognized the Dauntless as hailing from 
the Canal Zone. At any rate, the funnel of 
the Juan Lopez began to belch forth heavier 
clouds of smoke and the Dauntless gained on 
her more slowly. Now the cheerful marines 
dived below to handle shovels instead of rifles, 
and they mightily reénforced the sweating 
stokers. 

**T can juggle coal pretty fast myself,’’ said 
Devlin, as he stripped off his shirt and followed 
the other volunteers. 

This frenzied exertion was needless. In an 
hour or two the Dauntless would certainly 
overtake the laboring Juan Lopez. But sym- 
pathy for Walter Goodwin, anxiety to know 
what had become of him, made the pursuers 
impatient. 

The vessels were perhaps three miles apart 
when the Juan Lopez veered from her course 
and swept at a long slant toward the green 
and hilly coast. 

‘“‘There is no harbor hereabouts!’’ shouted 
the skipper of the Dauntless. ‘*They are 
going to beach her, and take to the woods. ’’ 

The noise on deck reached the ears of Jack 
Devlin, who popped out of the stoke-hole and 
viewed the manceuver with dismay. 

**T don’t blame Quesada for taking to the 
tall timber !’’ he muttered. ‘‘But what about 
Goodwin ?’’ 

The Dauntless turned to follow, but her 
master was unfamiliar with the shoals and 
reefs lying close to the land. He reluctantly 
slackened headway to feel his way inshore. 
The Juan Lopez, handled by one who knew 
where he was going, made straight for a smali 
bight of the coast where the jungle crept, tall 
and dense, to the beach. 

The marines opened fire when the converging 
courses of the two vessels brought them within 
extreme rifle-range of each other. The Juan 
Lopez, however, showed no intention of heay- 
ing to. Her crew could be seen running to 
and fro, working furiously at the tackle of the 
boats, making ready to drop them overside. 
The volleys from the Dauntless seemed only 
to quicken their efforts. 

‘QO for a Maxim or a Colt’s automatic!’’ 
sighed the captain of marines. 

General Quesada had obviously concluded 
that it was better to try to find another ship 
and more guns and rascals than to cool his 
heels in an American jail. The flight of the 
Juan Lopez ceased abruptly and at full tilt. 
She grounded close to the beach, with so great 
a shock that the ancient funnel was jerked 
overside as if it had been plucked out by the 
roots. 

Many of her crew tarried not for the boats, 
but jumped overboard, bobbed up like so many 
corks, scrambled through the surf and scuttled 
headlong into the jungle. 

The disappointed marines were within 
effective shooting distance, and fired volley 
after volley. The Dauntless swung her boats 
out, and a landing-party was swiftly organized. 
They kept a sharp lookout for the bulky figure 
of General Quesada himself, but they saw 
nothing of him. Before the marines had 


replied, ‘‘The hull of the Juan Lopez was| jungle. If he had been left behind on the ship, 
between us and the boats, so that we couldn’t | he would be making signals to us by now.’”’ 
see all of them go ashore. The pirates may **Yes, if he were alive,’’ said the captain. 
have taken Goodwin with them into the 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





S Will Gerry walked toward the stable | perilous descent, and the third deliberately 
buildings, a succession of thumping noises leave them and decide to reach the river by 
broke the silence of the spring dawn. | way of the coulée? Will decided to follow the 

‘**That sounds: as if Pedro was kicking in trail down the draw. 
his stall,’’ he thought. ‘‘I wonder what can; Suddenly a series of yelping howls—the cry 
be wrong ?’’ | of wolves hunting—came to him on the steady 
Hardly had the question formed itself in| west wind. Running again to the edge of the 
his mind when three shadowy forms bounded | cliff, he stood watching. For a time he saw 
snarling from the dark oblong of the wagon- | | nothing except the bare poplars and scrub- 
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| without seeing any living thing, 





branches above him, and he knew that no 
animal, even at close range, could scent him, 
against such a breeze. For a long time he lay 
peering through the crisscross of leafless twigs 
although the 
cries of the pursuing wolves seemed to be 
drawing very near. Then a great form began 
to cross and recross an opening in the brush 
at a short distance to the right of the spot 
above which he lay. Cautiously he edged 
nearer, and worked himself into a position 
that commanded a full view of his foe. 

Huge, gaunt, with tangled-mane, bloodshot 
eyes and lolling tongue, the monster leader of 
the gray hunters paced restlessly back and 
forth across the snow-covered wagon road. 


| The hair on his back bristled, and he looked 


shed entrance. He caught a confused glimpse | willows and the scattered bushes that fringed | 


of gray bodies, bared fangs and cruel eyes; the stream and dotted the grass below. Then, 
then the intruders scurried round the corral| upon the terraced slopes that formed the 
and galloped southward over the open prairie, | southern boundary of the valley, he caught a 
in the direction of the river. The boy watched | glimpse of two deer. Their actions, plainly 
them till they stopped on a wide expanse of | visible in the clear atmosphere, indicated both 
melting snow, and turning, squatied in a row | fear and distress. Bounding up the slope for a 
and looked back. ‘‘Timber-wolves!’’ he ex- | short distance, they would suddenly stop, turn, 
claimed. ‘‘No wonder Pedro was kicking. | and stand motionless with their gaze turned 
They must be famished to dare come here. I | toward the river. Sometimes they would run 
guess they scented the venison I saved for | in circles, and return again to their last vantage- 
dad.’’ point before resuming their flight. 

He entered the wagon-shed, and when in| Will watched them with puzzled interest; 
another moment he reappeared, his face was | he was at a loss to understand their move- 
pale with anger and his eyes were glowing. ments. A succession of yelps drew his atten- 

‘*You thieves!’”? he panted. ‘‘You dirty | tion to a spot in the valley below, directly 
sneak-thieves, you’ve stolen all dad’s meat! | opposite the mouth of the coulée; and what 
And I thought I had hung it where nothing 
could reach it.’’ 

Tears of mortification at his own lack of 
judgment stood in his eyes as he shook an 
impotent fist in the direction of the maraud- 
ers, now flitting riverward over the blotched 
reaches of grass and dirty snow. 

But Will Gerry did not spend time in vain 
regrets; he entered the stable, and having 
quieted and fed Pedro, seated himself on the | 
manger of the empty team stall to consider 





of everything else. 

On a broad expanse of grass dotted with 
brush, a young deer ran hither and thither in 
an evident attempt to follow the trail of the 
two that Will had first seen ; but ever in its path 
appeared the yelping form of one or other of 


and forward, it was being gradually pressed | 
nearer and nearer to the steep-sided mouth of 
the coulée. Then the whole scheme of the 


the embodiment of savage expectation. At 
intervals he would pause and sniff the wind; 
then, licking his dripping chops, he would 
resume his restless pacing. Fascinated, the 
boy watched him; then, drawing his revolver 
cautiously from his pocket, he waited. 

The cries of the chase ceased, and for a time 
there was absolute silence. Then a quick pat- 
tering of feet sounded from below. The great 
form of the waiting wolf stiffened, crouched, 
then shot forward. Will knew that the time 
for action had arrived. Springing to his feet, 
he leaped round the clump of bushes that hid 
the beasts from view. Directly below him 
was the deer, leaping from side to side to avoid 
the new danger that had appeared so suddenly 


| in its path. At that moment the two smaller 


he saw there fixed his attention to the exclusion | 


the smaller wolves. As it dashed backward | 


wolves raced into view. Leveling his revolver 
at the deer, Will fired, and missed. Once more 
his weapon cracked; seizing a poplar branch 
to steady himself, he leaned far over to judge 
the effect of his shot. 

The deer sank to its knees, and on the instant 
almost disappeared beneath the snarling mass 
of gray wolves. At his next shot, one of the 
smaller animals ceased worrying and lay still. 
Now that they had tasted blood, his firing had 
no more effect upon the ravening brutes than 
would pattering hail; therefore, determined to 
disable the leader, he leaned as far forward as 
possible to make his aim more sure. As he 
did so, the branch that supported him snapped, 
the earth beneath his feet gave way, and 


the situation. 
The outlook was not cheerful. His father, 
ill from the unaccustomed fare of salt pork 





gray hunters flashed upon the boy’s mind, and | amid showers of wet snow and splintered 
the meaning of the tracks upon the snow twigs, he plunged downward, and _ landed 
became clear to him. The wolves had not | heavily between the two remaining wolves and 





set out for the shore, the last runaway from 
the Juan Lopez had fied across the beach | 
and buried himself in the jungle. The stranded 
ship had emptied herself as if by magic. The | 
marines concluded that General Quesada had | 
been among the crowd that filled the boats and | 
floundered pell-mell through the surf. | 

‘The boss pirate got away from us!’’ ex- | 
claimed Devlin, in disgust. 

‘There is no use in chasing them through | 


**They will scatter like a bunch of firecrackers, 
and we should be tangled up and lost in no time. 
I didn’t see Goodwin anywhere, did you?’’ 


| coulée. 


and dried vegetables that had made 
up their winter diet, must have 
fresh meat at once. But Will’s 
rifle ammunition was all used up, 
and his elder brother would not 
return with the team and the 
spring supplies for at least two 
weeks. He owned a .38 caliber 
revolver and a few cartridges—an 
equipment, so far as getting game 
was concerned, slightly less useful 
than a bow and arrow. However, 
it was all that he had to work 
with, and with the hopefulness of 
youth, he thought that he might 
knock over a few prairie-chickens 
or perhaps a rabbit or so. 

Returning to the ranch-house, 
he prepared a meal from the scraps 
of fresh meat left over from the 
day before; then, with his revolver 
in his pocket and his hunting-knife 
stuck in his belt, he saddled Pedro 
and rode in the direction of the 
river. 

Soon he picked up the trail of 
the wolves, plainly printed on the 
soft surface of the snow. Their 
footprints showed that there were 
two of ordinary size and one of 
huge: proportions—bigger by far 
than any wolf that Will had ever 
seen. Filled with curiosity, he 
urged. his pony to a canter, and 
followed the tracks across the melt- 
ing drifts. 

For many miles the northern 
bank of the valley through which 
the river ran was high and 


DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 





HE WOULD PAUSE AND SNIFF THE WIND. 


squarely across their quarry. 

For a moment there was a 
pause; then the angry brutes 
closed in. Firing blindly, he 
tried to ward them off and rise. 
A snarling, furry mass that had 
pressed him down, sagged heav- 
ily across his chest and face 
and lay still. Flinging it aside 
with all his strength, he strug- 
gled, panting, to his knees just 
as the gray leader gathered 
himself and leaped at him with 
open mouth. 

Will felt a great weight strike 
upon his chest with irresistible 
force ; he was hurled backward, 
and his revolver was dashed 
from his grasp. Then he had 
a glimpse of fierce eyes; a rush 
of fetid breath sickened him; 
white fangs thrust and slashed 
near his throat. 

He knew instinctively that 
his only chance lay in hugging 
so close to the head and neck 
of his foe that the terrible jaws 
could not get full play; so 
flinging his arms and legs about 
the great form above him, he 
clung with all his might. 
Closely he pressed his throat 
and head against the evil-smell- 
ing tangle on the left side of the 
wolf’s neck. Except for their 
labored breathing, the boy and 
the beast were for a few mo- 
ments motionless. 

Then the diabolical strength 


precipitous; the only approach to the water | gone down the coulée, because their instinct | of the wild thing reasserted itself. It flung itself 


was by way of a coulée, or draw that, start-| told them that the high bank of a valley by 


hither and thither in a fury of fear and rage, 


ing at a distance of about a half-mile to | increasing their view would help them in their | while, bruised and half-stunned, Will hung des- 


the west of the ranch-house, afforded an easy | search for food. They had turned to the west, | 
route for wagons passing to and from the river- | because they knew that they must hunt ‘‘up 
bottom. To Will’s surprise, the trail of the | the wind.’’ They had sighted their quarry | 


wolves, instead of turning toward the head of | 


the coulée, led straight to the high rim of the | of collie dogs that drive sheep between the | of the boy flashed the thought of the knife. 
hurdles, had realized that it could be driven | was his last chance. 


valley and skirted it westward. 


perately on. Every moment was agonizing. His 
arms and fingers were racked with the strain, 
yet the power of the wolf showed no sign of les- 


in the valley, and with the inborn cleverness | sening. Then into the tortured consciousness 


It 
His right hand released 


Soon, on a wide snow patch that extended | into the deep coulée. So the two young wolves | its hold on the mane and jerked the sharp 
to the very edge of the cliff, he found evidence | had impetuously dashed down the steep in steel from its sheath. Releasing the grip of 


that the animals had become strangely excited,.| chase; the older and wiser brute had turned | his legs, but still holding his neck close to that 
The snow was covered with tracks that proved | away alone, to take up his position at the | of his enemy, he struck again and again. The 


by the different depth of the footmarks and by | head of the draw. 

the uneven spaces between them that the wolves| Will watched in silence. Then his eyes con- 
had crouched, leaped, and run aimlessly to | tracted and his mouth set in a determined line. 
and fro. Then the trail of the two smaller | He pulled out his revolver, and slipping six 
brutes disappeared over the edge of the bank, | cartridges into the chambers, replaced it in 
|and that of the huge leader turned sharply his pocket. Drawing the sheath containing 
away from the bluff, and could be clearly | his hunting-knife to the front of his belt, he | 
traced, pointing directly for the head of the turned and strode toward the coulée. His 
mind was made up. The wolves had robbed | 
Dismounting, Will peered cautiously over him of his meat; now he would take theirs. 


clearly that by sliding and leaping from foot- | that was well covered with brush, he stretched 
hold to foothold, the wolves had made their himself at full length upon the ground and 
way down the cliff. The procedure was puz- | crawled cautiously forward. The wind puffed 


Jack Devlin looked very anxious as he! zling. Why should two of the band make the | in his face and whistled through the tangled | he climbed the side of the coulée to get Pedro. 


| great brute, struggling upward and backward 


in a frantic endeavor to escape the steel, lifted 


| the boy till he felt his feet upon the ground 


Once more Will stabbed. With a convulsive 
leap, the wolf swerved to one side, and to- 
gether they fell heavily upon the snow. Then 
the boy slowly realized that he was on top 
and that the wolf was lying still. 

‘*Whew-w-w !’’ exclaimed Will Gerry, after 


he had somewhat recovered his strength, and 
the jungle,’’ said the captain of marines. | the bank. Marks on the soft earth showed! Reaching a point on the bank of the ravine| taken time to think the 


situation over. 
‘*Whew-w-w! That was a busy few minutes!’’ 

Picking up his revolver, he walked over to 
the deer—a fine young buck. After cleaning it, 
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H.M. Ss. “* 
THE GHIP IN WHICH THE BODY OF WHITELAW REID WAS 
BROUGHT TO THIS COUNTRY. 


NATAL,"* 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


URNING the candle at both ends is a poor 
way to make both ends meet. 


|= burden of wealth is the only one that 
everybody wants to help you carry. 


p-=4nce has followed the example of our 
government in forbidding boys and girls to 
receive letters at the general delivery windows 
of the city post-offices. Correspondence that 
young people cannot receive at their homes is 
usually correspondence that they ought not to 
receive anywhere. 


Cuba also they purpose to ‘‘remember the 
Maine.’’ President Gomez has approved 
the design for a memorial monument to be 
set up in Havana. The base is to be the 
turret and guns of the wrecked battle-ship, 
which this country presented to Cuba. On it 
will stand a marble figure symbolic of the 
rising republic. 


HIS winter the Legislature of California | 


will make a novel experiment. After re- 
maining in session a month for the introduction 
of bills, it will adjourn for a month for the 
members to study the proposed legislation 
and consult with their constituents. Then in 
March it will reassemble to act on the bills. 


N the North Dakota corn-growing contest 
last fall more than five hundred farmers 
were entered. The average yield was fifty- 
two bushels an acre—almost twice the average 
yield of the country as a whole. The prize- 
winner, who raised seventy-one bushels to 
the acre on a four-acre tract, was a boy 
twelve years old. The incident shows the 
value of the work described in the editorial 
article, ‘‘Remaking North Dakota,’’ printed 
in The Companion a few weeks ago. 


[? is better to save money in a stocking than 
not to save it at all. A Massachusetts man 
recently bought a farm for twenty-one hundred 
dollars, and paid for it with money that he 
had hoarded for twenty-three years in old 
stockings. But if he had put his money ina 
savings-bank, it would have earned at least five 
hundred dollars for him. There is no longer 
any excuse for distrusting the institutions for 
savings. The postal savings-banks have the 
guarantee of the national government behind 
them. 


\V HENCE comes the traditional snow man? 

Why does he always stand with feet 
wide apart and arms defiantly folded, a veri- 
table northern colossus? And why does he 
hug a fagot of birch twigs to his breast, and 
why bears he in his mouth a pipe, usually 
upside down? Can it be that in his cold body 
there is a drop or two of warm Irish blood? 
Or is the conventional snow man only an 
immemorial symbol of the old-time country 
schoolmaster with his bundle of switches? In 
Germany the school children make clever 
sculptures of snow. Why do our own boys 
and girls display so little ingenuity? 


| apeerper-porntee Taft has suggested that Colo- 
nel Goethals be raised to the rank of 
major general as a reward for building the 
Panama Canal. The suggestion recalls the 
address that Colonel Goethals made last June 
to the West Point cadets. ‘‘Duty,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
the successful accomplishment of any task to 
which we are assigned, without regard to 
praise or blame. The lesson of experience is 
that the man who faces every task with a 
determination to conquer it, fits himself for 


greater work; and that to the man who is fit | 
| as surely as we owe it to ourselves. 


Man was intended to be a sweet-tempered | 
animal. When we are well—when our food | 


to perform the deeds of the world, even the 
greatest, opportunity to do them will come, 
sooner or later.’’ 


T has been discovered in certain states where 

the primary has superseded the nominating 
convention that an active and aggressive minor- 
ity of a party can name the party candi- 
date. Such a minority in an Oklahoma 
county nominated the candidate for sheriff. 
He was so unpopular with the friends of other 
candidates that he was defeated, notwithstand- 


together until they reached a compromise. | | fail to keep them up. The fatal morning 
Under the primary system, the matter is not | comes when we omit them ‘‘just this once,’’ 
SO easy. | and the next morning it is harder than ever to 
| go on with them. 


& 
AMBASSADORS. Another of Fougeray’s rules is as well known, 
and as often ignored: 


N sending back the body of Whitelaw Reid h.”? 
upon a war-ship, Great Britain paid to the a oP 
memory of the late ambassador of this 
country the same splendid tribute that this 
government paid to the memory of Lord 
Pauncefote. In both cases the honor was 
worthily bestowed, for both men had played| | common than they are now, and less re- 
a great part in establishing and promoting| garded, there was sure to be somewhere 
friendly relations, not only between the two | near the end of the warrant for the annual 
governments, but also between the two peoples. ‘town meeting a clause that read something 
In spite of the fact that the tidal wave of | like this: ‘‘Article 39: To see if the town will 
immigration has brought us millions of people vote to appropriate the sum of five hundred 
from other lands,—from Germany, Scandi- dollars and the dog tax for the maintenance of 
navia, Italy, Russia, —it is still true, as it has the public library. ’’ 
been ever since the landing of the Pilgrims,| Whether or not the town did so vote as 
that in diplomacy, in commerce, in politics and | regards the five hundred dollars, it always 
in racial feeling, our closest relations are with | applied the dog tax to the support of culture 
England. It has always been a matter of | and the encouragement of literature. Much as 
importance that the representative of either Mr. Carnegie has done, it is not he who has 
country at the capital of the other should be | given us our system of rural free libraries; it 
wise, discreet and friendly. The rule has not | is man’s humble friend, the dog. 
always been followed, at least not on the part) There was something eminently sensible in 
of Great Britain; but the exceptions belong to | the plan. To enjoy the love and companion- 
the early period of our history. Those who’ ship of a dog is rightly adjudged a privilege; 
are familiar with the events that led to the | that they should pay who are thus blessed 
War of 1812 are aware of the deliberately offen- and set apart is no more than right. The 


A COMMUNITY PIG. 


N the days when public libraries were less 





‘*Eat wisely, avoid | 


sive and insulting conduct that marked the 
official stay in this country of Francis James | 
Jackson, whom Canning sent to Washington | 
as the representative of King George. But) 
such cases, happily, have been few. The 


community that had to hear the dog howl was 
in some measure recompensed. 

But a little settlement in North Carolina 
has improved upon the plan. It maintains a 


of yellow fever and typhoid, and carry them 
through the canal to the rest of the world. 
The probability that the canal will increase 
the business of Guayaquil, and therefore the 
risk of spreading its diseases, has made the 
cleaning up of the place 
imperative. 

The power of the 
United States to compel 
Ecuador to submit 
grows out of its right 
to control the shipping 
that passes through the 
canal. If Ecuador per- 
mits Guayaquil to re- 
main a pest-hole, we 
can close the canal to 
all ships that call there. 
The result of that 
course would be that 
foreign vessels would 
avoid the city, in which 
case even its present small trade would die. 

The army medical corps has banished yellow 
fever from Cuba and from the Canal Zone of 
the isthmus, and has freed Manila from plague, 
cholera, and other Oriental diseases. It is 
quite as capable of cleaning up the port of 
Guayaquil. 











® 


NOISE. 
HE development of machinery has pro- 
duced many new noises in the world. 
Few of them are agreeable. Among 
all the marvels of modern manufacturing and 


United States has welcomed such fine repre-| of the year makes a concerted effort to trans- 
sentatives of the British race as Lord Lyons, | form it into a community hog. When at length 
Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Bryce, to mention | those cold days have come that are so widely 
only those who have served at Washington fatal to pigs afflicted with obesity, the com- 
since the outbreak of the Civil War. munity hog, protesting loudly but in vain, is 
Because of the peculiarities of our political | translated into community pork, and the 
system, we change our ambassadors frequently, | proceeds are invested in subscriptions to 
but to London we have sent of our best— | magazines. 
John Lothrop Motley, James Russell Lowell, | It would be easy to see in the unusual enter- 
Edward J. Phelps, Thomas F. Bayard, John | | prise only what is funny—to suggest that 
Hay, Joseph H. Choate and Whitelaw Reid. |a reading club or a library thus kept up 
That does not exhaust the list, but all of those | would be likely to own the entire list of 
mentioned have served the United States at | Hogg’s works and a well-bound copy of 
the Court of St. James since the Civil War, | Lamb’s Essay on Roast Pig; to picture the 


and every one of them made himself as highly 
esteemed by the English public as he was at 
home. 

In these days ambassadors are. not sent, as 


they sometimes were of old, to serve as spies | 


at the courts of semihostile sovereigns; nor 


are they chosen as masters of intrigue and | 
dissimulation. Their mission is usually peace- | 


satisfaction of the members as they see Bacon 

in the fat sides of their charge, and in each 
| haunch a Hamlet the authorship of which is not 
open to debate. But that would be seeing only 
the superficial side of the matter. What counts 
is the fact that a group of persons has found 
a simple and effective way to accomplish an 
object that no one of them could have attained 


ful, and the kind of negotiation that achieves alone. The community pig usually brings 
the greatest success is that which is character- | about thirty dollars, a sum far greater than 
ized by frankness and a disposition to please | any one of the persons interested could afford 
both the government that they represent and | to spend for magazine subscriptions. It is a 





ing the fact that his party usually carries the | 
county. The governor of the state has recom- | 
mended that the law be so changed as to) 


require that a majority of the votes cast shall 
be necessary to elect; but even that leaves 


open the question of what is to be done when | 


no candidate receives a majority. Under the 
convention system, the delegates would stay 


the people to which they are accredited. Their | 
influence in promoting amity between the two | 


nations is chiefly personal, but it is tremen- 
dous. How beneficial it is we can judge merely 


good lesson in codperation. 

| Before you say, ‘‘I can’t afford it,’’ listen 
to discover whether opportunity is not squeal- 

ing outside your dvor. 


by calling to mind the two men,—Reid and | 


Bryce,—the one just lost to both countries | 
through death, the other soon to be lost to this | 


country through his voluntary retirement. 


® & 


HEALTH AND GOOD TEMPER. 
HE French people have been stirred by 
a recent book that preaches the duty we 
owe to ourselves and to one another to 

be good-humored, contented and cheerful. 
Raymond Fougeray, the author, is wise 


enough to know that the road to good humor | 


is good health. ‘‘Have you ever found good 
humor, ’’ he asks, ‘‘in a person suffering from 


cramps in the stomach, or corns, or tooth- | 


ache ?’? 


The stoical smile of martyrdom is admirable, | 
but it does not take the place of the infectious | 
gaiety of perfect health. The good temper | 
that accompanies and rewards good health is | 


something that we owe to the people about us 


digests perfectly, and pure blood courses freely 


through our arteries—it is unnatural to feel | 


cross, no matter what the provocation may 
be. On the other hand, dyspeptics and persons 
whose circulation is sluggish are querulous 
and morose. They would not be different if 
the whole world were at their disposal. 

The few simple rules that Fougeray gives 


for maintaining good health are all well | 


known, but not all well practised. He dwells, | 
for example, on the sense of well-being that | 


a good bath confers, especially when it is fol- 


lowed, in the case of the sedentary, by simple | 
but vigorous exercises. We take the bath, but | 


| omit the exercises; or, if we begin them, we 
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COMPULSORY SANITATION. 


HE government of the United States has 
| made it plain to the government of Ecua- 
| dor that it must clean up the pest-hole 
of Guayaquil, and that it must do so in accord- 

ance with plans approved by Colonel Gorgas 
| of the United States army medical corps, who, 
| with a staff of experts, has already gone there 
| to study the situation. 

Readers will ask what right this government 
has to interfere thus arbitrarily with the 
| domestic affairs of another nation, and what 
power it has to compel Ecuador to submit. 

The right springs from the duty that the 
| United States owes to the rest of the world. 
Guayaquil is the nearest South American 
port from which foreign ships will clear for 
the Panama Canal, and is a port of call for 
much of the shipping of the Southern Pacific. 
|The city, which has eighty thousand inhabi- 
| tants, is built on the low banks of the 
broad estuary of the Guayas River. All about 
it is stagnant water that breeds mosquitoes. 
| It has no sewer system and no adequate 
water-supply. Yellow fever and typhoid are 
always prevalent there, and bubonic plague 
appears at frequent intervals. When Mr. Root, 
then our Secretary of State, made his tour of 
South America, he refused to visit Guayaquil 
| because of the danger to the health of his 
| party, and, for the same reason, Mr. Bryce, 
the British ambassador, on his recent trip 
| along the west coast of South America, would 
not land there. 

When the Panama Canal is opened, ships 
from different parts of the world will call at 
Guayaquil, and in addition to their cargoes, 
| will take on plague-infested rats and the germs 


community pig, and throughout a large part | modern transportation there is nothing so 


| wonderful as the patient submissiveness with 
which the human organism endures nerve- 
racking noises, either continuous or occasional. 

In view of this defect in a civilization that 
rests largely on machinery, it is perhaps for- 
tunate that the ear is generally the last organ 
to be educated in man except one. The last 
is of course the voice. A great many per- 
sons who have proper standards of neatness, 
morality and public spirit seem to be entirely 
without aural discrimination. Not all of 
them live in the vicinity of boiler factories, or 
close to railroad-tracks. When their homes are 
in quiet neighborhoods, they are most annoying 
to their more sensitive neighbors. They scream 
at their children, and their children scream at 
them. Their young slam doors, whistle and 
stamp about the house, yell for one another 
along the street, and pause to listen entranced 
when they hear coal sliding down a galvanized 
iron chute. They encourage their dog to bark; 
they do not play the piano, they ‘‘bang the 
box.’’ These juvenile eccentricities go un- 
chidden by their parents, yet a stain on a 
dress, a hole in a stocking, or an unbrushed 
cowlick will provoke.in those same parents a 
considerable degree of indignation. 

Children are by nature noisy at times; but 
they can be taught to pitch their noise in a 
not unpleasant key. 

The elimination of unnecessary and dis- 
agreeable noise ought to be a matter of good 
housekeeping. In cities it should be a matter 
of municipal housekeeping. City noises mean 
human wear and tear; motives of economy as 
well as of humanity call for their control and, 
when possible, their suppression. Punctuality 
in appearing at the daily task should be insured 
by some less barbarous device than the factory 
whistle; and the factory that can minimize 
the noise nuisance as well as the smoke 
nuisance will earn the gratitude of its employés 
and of the neighborhood. Cobblestones for 
pavements are not appropriate to an age that 
requires the frequent hauling of structural 
iron through the streets. Surface trolley-cars 
in congested districts will soon be obsolete 
—for their clangor as well as for their clumsi- 
ness. Automobiles equipped with horns that 
startle rather than warn, and motor boats that 
have no mufflers ought to be confiscated. 
And communities that think a visit from a 
distinguished man calls for a loud, long and 
expensive cannonade are in need of education. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


(4 L-TAR PRODUCTS.—No other coun- 
try takes greater care than Germany to 
make use of waste products. In 1911, for 
example, the Germans recovered more than 
1,000,000 tons of coal-tar as a by-product of 
the gas and coke industry; the selling value 
of the products of this 1,000,000 tons amounted 
he $10,000,000. Nine-tenths of the gas and 
| coke establishments of Germany contributed 
| to this vast quantity, whereas in the United 
States only one-fifth of such establishments try 
to recover coal-tar. Yet the coal-tar products 
play an important part in modern industrial 

















and domestic life. Foremost among these 
products are benzol, toluol, xylol, solvent 
naphtha, ammonia and the cyanides; next 
come pitch, anthracene, pyridin, naphthalene, 
light, heavy and medium oils; further develop- 
ment produces etheric oils, perfumes, drugs 
and dyes. The coal-tar- industry employs 
thousands of chemists and highly trained 
scientific experts, as well as an army of work- 
men of every grade. Doubtless there are still 
unsuspected possibilities in ‘‘the once despised 
and rejected mass of refuse that has proved 
so rich a mine.’’ e 


LECTRICITY IN THE NAVY.— The 

Navy Department plans to use electricity 
for cooking and for running the labor-saving 
machinery in the galleys of all the great naval 
vessels. AJready the cooking on the new 
United States battle-ship Wyoming is done 
by electricity. The galley equipment includes 
ranges, an egg-and-cake machine, meat-grinder, 
meat - slicer, and vegetable - peeler capable of 
peeling 1,000 pounds of potatoes an hour. 
There are also ovens for baking bread, a dough- 
mixer, an electric dishwasher that washes 
6,000 pieces an hour, and ice-cream freezers 
that freeze 200 quarts of ice-cream in two hours. 
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IBLICAL MEASURES.—The discovery 

near the site of the house of Caiaphas in 
Jerusalem of various ancient Hebrew weights 
and measures seems to end the uncertainty 
that has long existed regarding many of the 
weights and measures mentioned in the 
Bible. According to the Scientific American, 





SOME BIBLICAL MEASURES. 


the vessels unearthed include a cab, a hin, a 
seah, a bath or ephah, a homer, as well as a 
complete set of the fractions and multiples of 
the homer. Most of the measures were found 
in a small chamber next to a mill, and a care- 
ful examination of them shows that the Jews 
had different sets of measures before and after 
the Captivity (B. c. 606). Biblical scholars 
will undoubtedly be able now to determine the 
equivalent, in modern weights and measures, 
of a talent of gold or silver, or of a homer 
or an ephah of wheat. 
& 


RRUGATED HULLS. —Sincee the build- 

ing, several years ago, of the steamship 
Monitoria, the first vessel with a corrugated 
hull, four other ships of the same kind have 
been launched, and two more are building. 
The double corrugations of the Monitoria are 
22 inches deep, and run fore and aft between 
the load-line and the bilge. Advocates of 
this type say that it has been proved that 
the corrugations strengthen the hull, make 
the vessel steadier, and enable it, with the 
same consumption of coal, to travel farther 
than ordinary ships of the same size and 
engine-power. Even at full speed, the pro- 
peller revolves in clear water, and the wake is 
smoother and narrower than that of other 
vessels. ® 
WER TRANSMISSION. — The towers 
that carry the feed wires of the great elec- 
trical transmission systems of this country 
contain an enormous quantity of steel. So far, 
the Southern Califor- 
nia Power Company 
has used 20,000 tons 
of steel for building 
towers. ‘The 150-mile 
transmission line from 
the Mississippi River 
power-station at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, to St. Louis, 
Missouri, described in 
The Companion for 
May 30th, will use 

' over 10,000 tons. The 
TOWER ON THE Georgia Railway & 
CONNECTICUT RIVER. Power Company’s sys- 
tem uses 5,000 tons, and the Connecticut Power 
Company’s lines, 3,000 tons. The California 
system alone contains enough structural metal | 
to build a dozen steel arch bridges like that | 
which spans the gorge at Niagara Falls. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS. 


ELATIONS WITH RUSSIA.—The com- 

mercial treaty with Russia, which was 
denounced by this country in the closing days | 
of 1911, expired on December 3ist. No new 
treaty of commerce and friendship has been | 
negotiated to take its place, for Russia has 
been unwilling to enlarge the liberty of Jewish | 
subjects and Jewish travelers at the demand 
of the United States. Friendly commercial 
relations between the two countries are to| 


continue, however, for on December 29th it 
was Officially announced in St. Petersburg that 
the minimum tariff agreements would remain 
in force, notwithstanding the expiration of 
the treaty. That means that American goods 
will continue to enter Russia on the same 
terms as before. ° 


HE DYNAMITE CASES.—The trial of 

51 officers and members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, which began in Indianapolis on 
October ist, ended on December 28th, in the 
conviction of 38 of them on the charge of 
illegally transporting dy- 
namite in interstate com- 
merce, or conspiring to 
transport it. Before the 
case was given to the jury, 
11 of the accused were 
discharged as innocent. 
The jury found two not 
guilty. On December 30th, 
Judge Anderson imposed 
on 33 of the men sen- 
tences of imprisonment 
that varied from one year 
and a day to seven years, and permitted five 
to go on suspended sentences. Frank M. 
Ryan, president of the association, received a 
sentence of seven years, and John T. Butler, 
vice-president, and Herbert S. Hockin, former 
secretary, were sentenced to six years each. 
Before imposing the sentences, the judge ex- 
plained that the evidence showed that, in 1905, 
in an attempt to force the American Bridge 
Company to employ union men only, the iron 
workers’ association ordered a strike that later 
extended to all open-shop concerns in any way 
connected with the bridge company. In 1906, 
a campaign of dynamiting was begun that 
culminated, on October 1, 1910, in the destruc- 
tion of the Los Angeles Times building and 
the murder of 21 persons. Before that, about 
100 explosions had been caused. ‘*The evi- 
dence shows some of these defendants to be 
guilty of murder, ’’ said the judge; but as they 
were not accused of that crime in the present 
proceedings, he could not consider it in fixing 
the punishment. The attorneys for the con- 
victed men prepared to appeal to the higher 
courts. e 


HE FRENCH PRESIDENCY.—On De- 

cember 26th, Mons. Raymond Poincaré, the 
premier, consented to become a candidate for 
the presideney at the election on January 17th. 
Immediately thereafter, Mons. Felix Ribot, 
former premier and present leader of the oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of Deputies, announced 
his own candidacy. Other candidates are Mons. 
Paul Deschanel, president of the Chamber, 
and Mons. Antonin Dubost, president of the 
Senate. e 


HE BALKAN WAR.—The issue between 

the Balkan and the Turkish delegates was 
squarely joined at the peace conference in 
London on December 28th, when the Turks 
announced what they were willing to concede. 
On December 23d, the allies had demanded the 
cession of all that part of Turkey in Europe 
west of a line running from Rodosto, on the 
Sea of Marmora, north to the Bay of Malatra 
in the Black Sea, and south to the head of 
the Gulf of Saros. They were willing that the 
status of Adrianople, after being freed from 
Turkish rule, should be settled by the powers. 
They demanded that the AZgean islands and 
Crete should be ceded to Greece. The Turks, 
however, have insisted that the province of 
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FRANK M. RYAN. 


Adrianople shall remain Turkish. They agree |_ 


to convert Macedonia into a principality under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan, to be ruled by a 
Protestant Christian prince, and suggest that 
Albania be made autonomous, under the rule 
of a Turkish prince. They insist, however, 
that the A®gean islands shall remain Turkish, 
and that the Cretan question shall not be 
brought into the discussion. The allies rejected 
these propositions without debate, and on 
December 30th the Turkish delegates infor- 
mally proposed that the powers be asked to 
settle the dispute. On January ist, however, 
they withdrew their claim to Macedonia, and 
made other concessions. 
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ECENT DEATHS. —Herr Alfred von | 
Kiderlen-Waechter, secretary of foreign | 
affairs for the German Empire, died suddenly | 
at his home in Stuttgart on December 30th. 
He was thoroughly famil- | 

iar with the Balkan situa- 
tion, as he had served in | 
the German embassies in | 
St. Petersburg, Constan- | 
tinople and Bucharest. At | 
the time of his death he | 
was using his knowledge | 
to help in solving the| 
diplomatic tangle growing | 
out of the war between | 
Turkey and the Balkan 
, allies. He was born in 
1852. While a young man 
studying law, he enlisted as a volunteer for 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. At the 
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|age of 27, he entered the diplomatic service, | 


and rose through the various grades till he 
reached its head. | 


SPEEDY RELIEF FOR ITCHING 
BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 

A warm bath with Cuticura soap and « single applica- 

tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate 

relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and 

ssful treat tof torturing, ¢ disfiguring humors, 
rashes, itchi and irritati of infants, | 

children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, } 
as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and | 
nursery. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample | 
of each, with 82-p. book on skin and scalp, post-free. | 

Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. 


TELEGRAPH Wire and Wireless and | 


Station ag oe Taught. 
Big Demand. Oldest and Schoo! Free. 
Dodge’s Institute, Kane Street, La 4 Ind. 


in small or large lots at wholesale 
wices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
k—FREE. Green's N Co., 

23 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. 
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DREADED TO EAT 




















. A QUAKER COUPLE’S EXPERIENCE. 


How many persons dread to eat their meals, al- 
though actually hungry nearly all the time! | 

Nature never intended this should be so, for we | 
are given a thing called appetite that should guide | 
us as to what the system needs at any time and | 
can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow qur food very 
much as we shovel coal into the furnace, and our | 
sense of appetite becomes unnatural and per- | 
verted. Then we eat the wrong kind of food or 
eat too much, and there you are—indigestion and 
its accompanying miseries. | 

A Philadelphia lady said: 

“My husband and I have been sick and nervous | 
for 15 or 20 years from drinking coffee—feverish, | 
indigestion, totally unfit, a good part of the time, 
for work or pleasure. We actually dreaded to eat | 
our meals. (Tea is just as injurious, because it | 
contains caffeine, the same drug found in coffee.) 

“We tried doctors and patent medicines that | 
counted up into hundreds of dollars, with little if 
any benefit. 

“Accidentally, a small package of Postum came | 
into my hands. I made some according to direc- 
tions, with surprising results. We both liked it 
and have not used any coffee since. 

“The dull feeling after meals has left us and we 
feel better every way. We are so well satisfied | 
with Postum that we recommend it to our friends 
who have been made sick and nervous and miser- | 
able by coffee.” Name given upon request. Read | 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, powder | 
form, called Instant Postum. It is prepared by | 











adding sugar to taste, and enough cream to bring | 
the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s no waste; | 
and the flavor is always uniform. Sold by | 
grocers—60-cup tin 30 cents, 100-cup tin 50 cents. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s name and 
2cent stamp for postage. Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Baby Loves to Wear 


Omo Pants for Infants 


Not only do they protect his pretty dresses, keeping his 
outer clothing sweet and dry a// ¢he time, but OMO PANTS 
are cool and comfortable, 
not heating and sweat- 
ing like other kinds. 
They are white and soft 
and dainty—not harsh or 
stiff. 


OMO PANTSaremade 
of OMO Sanitary Sheet- 
ing ;— contain no rub- 
ber, but are guaranteed 
moisture-proof. Plain or 
lace-trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. If your store 
doesn't have them write to us 






Trade Mark. 


OMO Bibs, 15c, oe ee Plain, or with pocket 
that catches spilled | 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steelcote"’ Garage 
| (1913 Model), direct-from- m-factory for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from cing —-s steel, we set a 
time limit — the offer. We tee this record price 
for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 














artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 
Gives ate protection from sneak thiev joy riders, 
fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to 

| $920 monthly in rent. Saves time, work, and 
mes ready to set up. All cut and fitted. 

Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
roof. Joints and seams 9 tight. Practically 
Locks secure! —y- Ample room for largest 

car and all equipment. Made by one of the makers 
of f buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 


satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 


56-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
644-694 Eggl. 


Ave. 


eston Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A heating 
progress 
appeal 





A great writer says that 
“the civilization of any 
people can be measured by 
the amount of sugar and 
soap they consume, and the 
way they treat their women,.”’ 
Woman, like man, wants to 
progress in her home life, 
as man does in his work, 
The increasing use of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


is strong proof of the higher 
civilization of the American 
people. Their use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors is rapidly emancipating 
women from the drudgery caused 
by old-fashioned heating methods 
—which taxes woman’s time, 
strength and patience, making 
daily life a never-ending struggle 
—not to mention the dollar-eat- 


ing damage to carpets and fur- 
nishings by soot, ash-dust and 
coal gases. 
In use of IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators none of these damaging 
elements enter the rooms—an immense 
amount of cieaning thus prevented. 
Genial warmth is sent to each room, 
day and night, as wanted—to the bays, 
halls, and along outer walls, where 
other methods do not reach. The heat- 
ing is not done by scorching-hot metal 
in the room or cellar (burning the 
vitality of the air), but is distributed 
steadily through AMERICAN Radia- 
tors which softly radiate large volumes 
of warmth at healthful temperature 
uniformly tarough a// rooms and halls. 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN’ Ra- 
diators are now 
quickly and easily 
tinto OLD build- 
ngs, as in new— 
country or city— 
without disturbing 
old a equip- 
ment until ready 
to start fire in the 
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0. 315 IDEAL Boller 


A new. 
and 175 sq. ft. of in. Ifthereis a woman- 
AMERICA Radiators, ly appeal for prog- 


costing the owner $126, 


were used to heat this cot- ress in your home, 


let us answer it 
deal Heat- 
ing” book (free). 


reputable, com: 
No obligation in- 


peten 
ter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., wh ch are ex- 
tra and vary according to 
climatic and other con- 
ditions. 


o 


curred to you; no 
urging on ours. 
Why not write us 
to-day? 


~ 





pe us also for catalogue 

RCO WAND Vacuum , 
, #... that sets in cellar 
and is connected by ‘ron suc- 
tion pipes to rooms above. It 
is the first genuinely prac- 
tical machine put on the 
market, and will last as 
long as the building. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHIC 
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4 HAT kind of man is 
George A. Parker ?’’ 


There was a mo- 
ment’s pause, and then one of 
the younger members of the 
committee replied, ‘‘ He’s a 
erack-a-jack !’’ 

The committee was arranging for an im- 
portant Sunday-school convention. They 
wanted a man who could tell Sunday-school 
teachers how to control an unruly school; 
how to change noisy boys into orderly, in- 
terested pupils; in short, how to bring good 
order out of chaos. Every one agreed that 
there was one man who could do this thing 
supremely well and who perhaps could also 
tell others how.to do it. That was George 
A. Parker. The school of which he was 
superintendent was a model; its growth and 
efficiency were among the great achievements 
of Sunday-school management. 

And then the committeeman who had 
spoken first went on to say: 

‘Thirty years ago I was superintendent 
of a Sunday-school in New Jersey. I was 
young, and I had some trying experiences. 
Among all my pupils, none troubled me 
more than Georgie Parker. He threw 
spit-balls; he overturned chairs; he smug- 
gled dogs, cats and poultry into the school; 
he put bent pins under the boys, and pulled 
the braids of the girls. At this moment I 
cannot think of any boyish trick not abso- 
lutely mean or vicious of which Georgie 
Parker was not guilty. I was at my wit’s 
end. Once I actually turned him out of the 
school, but his mother came to me with 
tears and begged me to try him once more. 

‘‘Tt would be hard to tell how the change 
came about. Perhaps he began to love me a 
little; perhaps I began to love him. At any 
rate, the change came. He remained a restless 
boy, full of energy and fun, but he grew more 
manly and more thoughtful every day. 

‘“*T lost sight of him for years. Only 
recently I learned that he was in this city, 
and began to hear of his work both in business 
and in the Sunday-school. He will make an 
excellent speaker on the problems of the 
Sunday-school, for he has had enlightening 
experience of them, bothas boyandman. And 
his case leads me to say to you: don’t forget to 
be patient with the boys who try you. George 
Parker was once a nightmare to me; now I am 
credibly informed that he is a crack-a-jack.’’ 
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THE FIRST BREAK. 


‘“ HE first break in the circle! 
O girls, to think it should 
come so soon! Only eight 
months since we were graduated, and 
Elsie looked so pretty and so well —”’ 
Rosamund’s voice trailed off, and 
Ruth took up the theme: “And she 
made us laugh so, afterward, telling 
how frightened she was; nobody could make 
things seem so funny as Elsie could. To think 
that the greatest and solemnest thing of all should 
happen to her first! It seems that it must be an 
awful dream; that presently we’ll hear her laugh 
in the next room, and wake up.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Florence, witha sob. “How 
can you? When it’s all over for always!” 

“But it isn’t,” remonstrated Rosamund, softly. 
“We have the memory, and we know Elsie as we 
might never have learned to know her if she’d 
gone away to teach, or got married. We knew 
she was a dear, but we hadn’t any idea—now, had 
we, girls?—that she was so good; so brave and 
patient and considerate, and foreseeing and 
loving. Why, it makes it such a big thing, just to 
have stood by and helped a little, when she was 
going through it all. You know she said we did 
help; she said it was like ‘hands holding her up.’” 

“There was so little we could do!” mourned 
Ruth. 

“No; I don’t think so,” said Rosamund. “Elsie 
really felt that we helped. There weren’t many 
actual things,—just letters and errands,—but it 
wasn’t that that she meant —”’ 

“She cared most about our promising to see her 
mother often,” broke in Florence, eagerly. “There 
are so few relatives, and they’re all elderly. Elsie 
said her mother’d miss all young life, except 
for us.” 

“Yes; there’s that to do still. But, girls, don’t 
you see—it was just the being friends that mattered 
most. We thought we knew what friendship is 
before, but we didn’t; we hadn’t been tested; we 
hadn’t faced any of the great things together; 
how could we know? It’s been a dear, cozy, jolly 
sort of thing, our being friends together in good 
times. But it’s different now; it’s grown so much 
bigger and graver and more important, as if it 
had taken the first break to show us what stuff | 
the chain was forged of.” 

“*True as steel,’” murmured Ruth, unsteadily. | 
“She said so once. You're right; it’s different | 
now, being friends.” 
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OUT OF THE SLUSH. 


TREACHEROUS covering known to woods- | 
A men as slush frequently forms over the 

Canadian lakes in winter. At the first cold 
weather the water freezes, but before the ice | 
has become very thick a heavy fall of snow comes. 
Under the weight of the snow the ice slowly sinks 
below the water.” The blanket of snow becomes | 
saturated, and settles lower and lower, as suc- 
cessive blizzards add to its weight. The covering 
of snow above prevents the slush from freezing, 
and it remains in a semiliquid state throughout the | 
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WH towns now quaint and old 
were young, 

In dim years perished long ago, 

Nightly a watchman went among 

The sleeping byways, to and fro; 

Turning his lantern’s little ray 

Down this grim alley, that gray lane, 

Till lurking shadows crept away 
And corners glimmered plain ; 

While here and there he stayed his feet 

By silent gate and door to tell 

A message in the echoing street— 
“Twelve of the night—all’s well!” 
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They used to hear him in their dreams, 

The slumbering people, safe and still, 

As drowsy lids would catch the gleams 

Of flickering light on wall and sill. 

Small fear they felt that danger 
stalked, 


winter. To fall into slush is like being engulfed 
in a quicksand—the struggles of the victim only 


| plunge him in more deeply. It is the more danger- 


ous because the presence of it cannot be detected 
from the shore; the lake seems to be covered with 
a firm mantle of ice and snow. Not until the 
traveler has got some distance from shore does 
the insecure surface give way. Thus misled, 
many trappers and Hudson Bay voyageurs have 
met their death. 


In “The Making of a Great Canadian Railway,” 
Mr. F. A. Talbot relates an experience that befell 
a petty of surveyors who were pushing their way 
with a sledge-load of provisions and instruments 
to a camp one hundred miles northwest of Nipigon. 

A sturdy half-breed boy accompanied them as 
went well until the lake 
when a terrific blizzard 
broke. The snow fell so thickly that er could 
not see a peed beyond their faces. Suddenly a 

culiar crisp sound beneath their feet gave warn- 

ng that they were making their way over the 
treacherous slush of a lake. Before they had time 
to turn back, there was an ominous sinking, and 
the sledge began to sink. A frantic rush the 
shore saved it, but not before all of the men were 
drenched. On firm snow again, they examined the 
sledge, and found, to their utter dismay, that the 
transit-compass had slipped off into the slush. To 
fo forward now was useless; without the transit 

e surveyors could not accomplsh the object of 
their trip. 

At this moment the half-breed boy came forward, 
and offered to recover the transit. He ran back to 
the point where the accident had occurred, and the 
rest of the party followed eeeey behind to see 
what he would do. He reached the hole, and with- 
out more ado, plunged into the freezing mass. 
Some time passed, and he did not reappear. Then 
there was a commotion, and his matted head shot 
up. He had failed! Three times he repeated his 
dive without success, but on the fourth attempt, 
as he emerged, he was seen to be dragging some 
heavy object with all his strength. A rope was 
thrown to him, and he was hauled out of the slush 
with the lost transit safe in his grasp. . 

It was bitterly cold. The shivering men hurried 
to gain the protection of the forest, and there in 
the heat of a roaring fire dried their icy clothes 
and warmed the half-frozen lad, who was soon 
none the worse for his bath in the slush. 
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VISITING HENRY’S FOLKS. 


“ HEN I visit Henry’s folks in the city,” 
W Mrs. Knight began, “they always lay 
themselves out to give me a good time. 

They’re kind-hearted, but they ain’t thoughtful. 


“Now you listen!” She settled herself firmly on 
the churn-head and gazed at Mrs. Cable with eyes 
that shone with injury and triumph. 

“It’s always been just the same thing,” Mrs. 
Knight began, “and it did seem as if some time 
some one would have a glimmer of sense. The 
first day after I got there this time, Phil—that’s 


the oldest boy, and as nice a young feller as you | 


ever see—took me off for a ride on the ’lectric cars. 
I didn’t ask him where we was going. I was 
int’rested hearin’ him talk, and when I did take 
notice, we was right out among fields and pastures 
that looked a good deal like our’n, except I don’t 
think they were 7 as thrifty. 

“*T thought I’d take you out here and show you 
somethin’ you could ’preciate,’ he says. And he 
went on about them farms, and about the men that 
run’em. We went over the farm-buildin’s of one 
— and I saw a hog that weighed risin’ ‘leven 

undred, so the afternoon wa’n’t quite wasted. 

“The next day his father took me down-town, 
and we went into a place where there was every 
kind of a farm tool. I’d seen ’em all before, at 
fairs, but he went on and explained all the uses 
they could be put to,—got ’em about all wrong, too, 
but I never let on,—and about dark we got back to 
the nguse. I count that afternoon about all 
wasted. 

“The _ next night was when I had my Say,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Knight, grimly. ‘Phyllis—she’s Phil’s 


twin, you know—was goin’ to take me to an enter- | 


tainment, and she was tellin’ me about it at the 
supper-table—dinner, they call it, at seven o’clock 
at night!” Mrs. Cable made a itying sniff. 
“You'll oniey it ever so much, Aunt Kate,’ she 
says. ‘Mr. Smithers is going to read some of his 
inimitable stories of rural life, and there are to be 
some very interesting scenes of farm life in tab- 


“Right then,” said Mrs. > aresly. “I saw 
that_something had got to be done. I begun on 
Mr. Yates. Says I, ‘When you come down to our 


| place summers, what do you come for?’ 


“He looked a mite took back, but he gethered 
himself in a minute, and he says: 

“*Why,’ says he, ‘we come to see youand Henry 
and the children.’ 

“Of course,’ I says, ‘but what else?’ 

“*Why, the change,’ he says. ‘The life there is 
so different from what we are accustomed to!’ 
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Small faith they lodged in bolts and bars ; 
The keeper of a trust he walked, 

Their watcher ’neath the stars; 
His welcome word, now far, now near, 
Sweet, like a deep recurrent bell 
Chiming upon the silence clear— 

“An hour of dawn—all’s well!” 


This is my prayer: that, at the last, 
Through death’s lone dark of mystery, 
Still may I hear the hours cried past 
Of the old faith that guarded me ; 
That when, across the utter night, 
Beyond my spirit’s citadel 
In the black east shall stir to light 

A dawn unspeakable— ~- 
Then, as the shadows backward roll, 
My heart, a weary sentinel, 
May call triumphant to my soul, 

“The morning breaks! All’s well!” 





* ‘Just so,’ says I, ‘and that’s what I would like, 
if I could get it. I don’t want to find fault, but I’m 
an old woman, and I don’t know as I’ll ever get 
down" here _~3 I'd reelly relish somethin’ 
different.’ ”’ rs. a wiped her -_ openly 
at the recollection. “I was about ready to cry,” 
she confessed. 

“<«Pve been out to a farm,’ I says, ‘and I’ve been 
to see a lot of farmin’ tools that ’ve seen so many 
times that the sight of ’em almost makes me sick,’ 
I says, ‘and to-n ght Phyllis is goin’ to drag me off 
to somethin’ that’s goin’ to be more farmish than 
the rest. I want to see the big buildin’s. I want 
to ride in the cars that go under the ground. I 
want to go down and see the big ships come in— 
I'd like to go on board of one of ’em if it could be 
managed someway. And I’d like to go to an en- 
tertainment, too, but I want it to be somethin’ I 
never saw or heard of before, and not the same 
thing I see every day of m life right to home. 
It don’t seem as if I could stand it! and right 
then I began to ery. 

“T don’t know how Phil got round that table so 
quick. He just put his arms round me, and he 
says, ‘Don’t you let me ketch you cryin’ in this 
house, Aunt Kate.’ 

“And then he says to all hands, ‘We’re_a bunch 
of idiots, I guess, and I’m the worst. You wait 
till to-morrer,’ he says to me. 

“And from that time till the day I come home,” 
went on Mrs. Knight, happily, “I had the most 
splendid visit an old woman could want. They all 

for me—especially Phil. When they come 
down here next summer that boy is goin’ to have 
things just about as he wants ’em, if his old aunt 
can fix ’em.” 
& © 


ANIMALS AND MUSIC. 


HE effect of music on animals was recently 

tested with interesting results at the London 

Zoo. The attendants carried a gramophone 

from cage to cage, writes a correspondent of Our 

Dumb Animals, and entertained the beasts with 

band selections, songs by Caruso, Patti and Harry 
Lauder, and a record of a lion’s roar. 

At the monkey-house a piccolo solo with some 
sparkling passages brought the nine eee upin 
awondering group. They listened with wide-open 
eyes. The gramophone was then wheeled to the 
sea-lions’ pond, with the horn almost touching the 
railings. arry Lauder’s song was the only per- 
formance given here, but the effect was very 
interesting; four sea-lions swam barking to the 





ENTERTAINING THE PRAIRIE - WOLVES. 


bank and others came down from the rocks and 
joined them. 

The animals, with bodies half-raised out of the 
water and eyes riveted on the instrument, listened 
in astonished silence until the rollicking laughter 
of the song began; that provoked a loud chorus of 
ep and finally the largest sea-lion waddled 
out of the water and up the bank and thrust his 
whiskered snout close to the bell of the gramo- 
phone. He kept it there without moving until the 
song came to an end. 

“Zampa” was the opening piece before the lions’ 
cage, and at the first note the restlessly pacin 
animals stopped short. They threw up their grea 
heads, turned them toward the gramophone and 
listened motionless. At the close of the piece 
| they gave a gentle roar. The record of a lion’s 
roar was then given, but it was too feeble to 
command their respect, and they promptly turned 

their backs. 

The prairie-wolves came next, although, as the 
| keeper said they howled terribly at_almost any- 
| thing, it seemed no use to try them. However, we 
| put on a piece of band music, and they listened 
without making a sound; but as soon as the band 
music ceased, some Indian geese in a pond oppo- 
site started a loud chorus of their own. 

The polar bears were much interested in the 
music; a band selection was played, and the 
female became much excited. She trotted up and 
down the cage, while the male bear closely watched 
the instrument. They were much disturbed by 
the lion’s roar, and both roared in reply; The 
female even stood up on her hind legs, and looked 
about anxiously to see where the roar came from. 
The keeper said that this record was more like a 
bear’s roar than a lion’s, and that this accounted 
for the attraction. 
|. When “Home, Sweet Home” was played, both 
| bears trotted up and down the cage. 
| A male llama would have smashed the gramo- 
| phone if he could have got to it, but he was forced 
| to listen, and the music finally put him in good 
| humor; the songs quieted him by distracting his 





attention from the spectators, whose presence 
makes him angry. 

No sort of music could allay the clamor of the 
parrot-house, and to give the elephants a con- 
cert was like playing to a brick wall. 
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4 WHEN AMERICANS WERE THRIFTY. 
Piteci which we reckon a necessity of 


iW 
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healthy childhood, our ancestors looked 
upon as mere indulgence. When, in fact, 
they were being most wise and tender with their 
children, they often blamed themselves for fool- 
ish weakness. Their attitude is well shown ina 
curious old volume of recipes and domestic lore. 


“In this country, ” laments the author, “We 
are apt to let Children romp away their Exist- 
ence in useless Play. is is not well either 
for the Purses or Patience of the Parents, or 
the Morals or Habits of the Children.” 

Suitable tasks to substitute for the obnoxious 
practise are suggested: children can weed 

’ make mats, drive cows, gather cranberries or 
blackberries —“‘Provided Brother and Sister go 
Together and are not Allowed the Company of 

Children.” It is better that they should 
pick berries, than wear out their clothes in mere 
lay ; they will then at least be “Earning Some- 
ing to Buy Clothes at the same Time they are 
Tearing them.” 

Children living near the shore may be set to 

ther clam-shells, sea-moss or the “scarlet 

uscle found (ag oy Bg .Boston which 
hath a Purple Vein that being — yields up 
a perfect scarlet juice, dying Linen so that no 
washing will wear it out. andkerchiefs and 
shirts thus marked keep their Bright Luster 
for many Years.” d, “where grain is 
used, it is a good plan to teach Children to braid 
Straw for Hats and bonnets; this is an elegant 
and useful Accomplishment.” Where turkeys 
and geese are kept, handsome gs, 
brushes and fans may be made. “Note: Never 
throw away even the left-hand Wings of Fowls, 
they may be most Convenient to the Require- 
ments of Left-handed or Ambidextrous People.” 

~ Patchwork, the traditional task of old- 

fashioned litile girls, is, oddly enough, rather 
reluctantly approved. 

“The sewing of many Pieces intoa Patchwork 
is good Trayning for young Needlewomen, and 
if the Pieces are truly such as may be used to no 
better Advantage, may be commended. Butitis 

often too true that for the sake of Designing a new 

and rich Pattern, or confining a Counterpane to 
certain Colors, or adding others to it, not only are 

Pieces which might be a ed with real Econ- 

omy discarded, but those which should be saved to 

repair Dresses, or make Aprons, or Hoods or 

Linings, are Cut Up. Housewives there are with 

the Responsibility of Dispensing their Husband’s 

hard-earned Money who are even not Ashamed to 
buy here a Yard and there Another of bran new 

Goods to put into Patchwork. Although I have 

heard well-reputed women relate such Extrava- 
nee without pecan | Reprehension, the 

fadicious can but pronounce it a Disgrace.” 
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A DIME’S WORTH OF INSTRUCTION. 


HE zeal of the reformer not infrequently 

makes him blind to considerations that to 

ordinary individuals are very plain. The 
authors of “Abroad in a Runabout,” Mr. and Mrs. 
F. H. Hand, made a brief stay at an inn in rural 
France, where they fell in with an English family, 
the head of which took it upon himself to reform 
their practises in the matter of tipping. 


| Madame, going back to tip the maid, met the 
member of Parliament, and asked him if he knew 
where she was. 

“Yes,” he replied, “in the next room. What do 
you want of her?” 

“Only to give her a tip.” 

“How much are you giving?” he demanded. 

“One franc,’ she replied, not dreaming what 
excitement she was stirring up. 
| “It’s too much,” cried the Englishman, with 
| vehemence, “too much by ! You Americans 
| are ruining the servants over here. Give me your 
| france, and I will change it for you. This will 
never do; os must give her only fifty centimes. 
| That is all I shall give, and she has done more for 
| us than for you.” 

Cowed by this violence, madame extended her 
franc, and he found a fifty-centimes piece. Then 
he gave her this, kK the franc, put it in his 
pocket, and still muttering about these scandalous 

| Americans, stalked down the corridor to his room. 
en he was out of sight, ame found the 
| maid, and then went gleefully down to the waiting 
| car. The Englishman soon appeared,—all uncon- 
| scious,—and waved an enthusiastic ace. 

Not till we were started did madame tell mon- 
sieur how the British lawmaker had “done” her 
as well as the maid out of a dime. 

The laugh we had was well worth the price; 
and this we would gladly have doubled to know 
whether he ever discovered his mistake, and, if so, 
what he said and how he felt. 











BETTER NOW THAN LATER. 


HE shrewd laird of Lanarkshire, of whom 
the Boston Journal tells, had evidently ex- 
perienced the difficulties of collecting money 

lent to friends. 


“Laird,” a neighbor accosted him one morning, 
“T need twenty poonds. If yell be guid enough 
to tae ma note, — hae ye’re money back agin 
in three months frae the day.” 

“Nae, Donald,” replied the laird, “I canna do 


it. 4 

“But, laird, ye hae often done the like fer ye’re 
friends.” 

“Nae, mon, I canna obleege ye.” 

“But, laird —” 

«will ye list to me, Donald? As soon as I took 
ye’re _ ye’d draw the twenty poonds, would 
ye nae?” 

Donald could not deny that he would. 

“T ken ye weel, Donald,” the laird continued, 
“and I ken that in three months ye’d nae be ready 
to pay me ma money. Then x° ken, we’ quarrel. 
But if we’re to quarrel, Donal , I’d rather doit noo, 
when I hae ma twenty poonds in ma pocket!” 


® © 
GALLANT UNTO DEATH. 


| HEN Sir Ralph Abercromby was mor- 
tally wounded in the Battle of Aboukir, 
he was carried on a litter on board the 


Foudroyant. To ease his pain, a soldier’s blanket 
was placed under his head. He asked what it was. 


“Tt’s only a soldier’s blanket,” he was told. 
| **Whose blanket is it?’ he persisted, lifting him- 
| self up 
“On 
|. “I want to know the name of the man whose 
| blanket this is,” the dying commander insisted. 
“It is Duncan Roy’s of the 42d, Sir Ralph,” said 
his attendant at last. 
“Then see that Duncan Roy gets his blanket this 
| very night,” commanded the brave man, who did 
not forget even in his last agonies the comfort 
and welfare of his men. Of such unselfish stuff 
| are true soldiers made. 





y one of the men’s.” 



































A GAME OF PACHISI. 

















ON SALT-WATER ICE. 


BY E. W. 


ILLY Penfield stood on the door-step of 
B his house, and looked at the frozen river. 

In his hand he held a note that his 
mother had told him to take to Mrs. Miller, 
who lived two miles down the road. She had 
expected him to walk, but as Billy looked at 
the river he began to think of his skates. 
With them he could go and come much quicker. 
So, going quietly back into the house, he got 
his skates, and slipped as quietly out again, 
and went down the bank to the river. 

Now, Billy knew as well as any one that 
the river at Weldon is salt, and for several 
miles above the town, too; he knew that salt 
water does not freeze so quickly as fresh water. 
In fact, it was not often that any one tried to 
skate between Weldon and Bramfield, for it 
was not regarded as safe. But this year it 
had been different. The cold weather had 
made ice that seemed very hard and thick, 
and for several days Billy had seen skaters 
passing up and down in front of his house. 
So he made up his mind to try it. 

For a little while everything went well—so 
well that Billy did not notice how warm the 
day was. Instead of being sharp, like the 
week that had gone before, it was milder, and 
there was a misty softness in the air. The 
skate tracks were easy to follow, and Billy 
kept along where other skaters had passed, 
although it took him nearer to the middle of 
the stream than he meant to go. 

He had skated about half a mile when sud- 
denly, without any warning, his right foot 
broke through the ice far enough to wet his 
ankle. He was going fast, and as the ice 
under his left foot held firm, he was neither 
stopped nor thrown down. 





This mishap frightened him. He did not 
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know that salt-water ice gives no warning, no 
sound of cracking before it breaks, but merely 
drops away under your feet. If he had known 
that, he would have been more frightened. 

As quickly as he could, he turned in toward 
the bank, but still went on up-river. He had | 
taken hardly a dozen strokes when there came | 
again that terrible feeling of standing on noth- | 
ing. He felt himself going, and this time} 
both feet went in. What he did then he must | 
have done in the least little part of a second— 
so quickly that it did not seem to him that he 
thought to do it at all, but only did it; and it 
was the only thing that could have saved his 
life. As he felt himself dropping through, he 
bent the upper part of his body forward, like 
a half-opened jack-knife, so that he found 
himself up to his waist in the icy water, with 
all of his body above the waist lying flat on 
the edge of the ice, and his arms spread out 
as far as he could reach. 

For a moment he lay there panting with 
fear, and then, very slowly and very carefully, 
he began to draw himself out, but with no 
quick motions, and without moving his hands 
an inch nearer the edge of the hole. 

When at last he found himself once more out 
on the ice, he did the very best thing he could 
have done: he lay still, face down, without 
trying to get up, and with his arms still spread 
out. Then lifting one foot after the other 
enough to dig the toes of his skates into the 
ice, he began to kick himself along toward 
the shore. 

It was slow work, and hurt his knees and 
made his toes ache, and he was shivering 
with the cold; but never once did he try to 
stand up or to draw his arms in toward his 
body till his head bumped against the rough 
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cakes of -ice that the tides had piled along the 
bank. Then, at last, he knew that he was 
safe, and he stood up. 


he could, and with fingers numb with cold, 
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| took off his skates. 


He left them where they 
| lay, and started on the run for Mrs. Miller’s. 
| There, in front of a great blaze in the fire- 
Over the rough ice he climbed as quickly as place, he was soon warm and dry enough to 


| go home. 





OLD GENERAL TIN. 


A TRIBUTE TO A NURSERY WARRIOR. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


Through thick and thin old General Tin’s the bravest chap | know. 
He shows no fear whate’er comes near, wild beast or human foe. 
With valor fine he heads the line, whate’er the danger be, 


And in his eye you never spy a 


glance that’s cowardly. 


One night he lay when put away there in my closet black 

With six freight-cars and fourteen tars all lying on his back; 

Yet not a word from him was heard, and when the morning came 
Old General Tin with genial grin paraded just the same! 


One afternoon my toy balloon out on the grassy sward 
Went sailing high into the sky with General Tin on board, 


And then it. burst! 


We feared the worst. 


The general fell a mile, 


And strange to tell, the while he fell he never ceased to smile! 


And once he fell into a well, and stayed two days beneath 
The water grim. We rescued him, and still he showed his teeth! 


Napoleon and Washington were 


And both were splendid fighting 


great as they could be, 
men, but not as great as he. 


Not one of these, say what you please, e’er showed such wondrous vim 


As in this verse I now rehearse, 
And when it comes to sounding 


and tribute pay to him. 
drums and kicking up a din 


For heroes strong, I'll sing my song to honor General Tin! 





THE PUPPET PARTY. 
BY LUCILE LOVELL. 


HEN Fred came into the living-room 
he carried a small unpainted wooden 
table that he had made himself; he 
placed the table in front of the open fire, and 
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near enough to warm its surface. He was 
followed by Bob, who carried a square of glass 
under his arm. 

**Now,’’ Fred began, ‘‘who will bring me 
two volumes of ‘The Book of Knowledge’ ?’’ 

Betty brought the books, and gave them to 
Fred; he set them on the table so that they 
held the square of glass in a horizontal posi- 
tion. ° 

‘*How about the puppets, Molly?’’ Fred 
asked. 

Molly opened a blank book and showed a 
number of tiny figures cut out of rice and silver 
papers., They were not more than three- 
quarters of an inch long. 

‘*Good!’? Fred said, when he saw Molly’s 
dainty work. 

He laid the little men and women side by 
side on the table, and beneath the glass that 
formed the ceiling of their ballroom. 

‘*This,’’ he said, ‘‘is going to be an experi- 
ment in electricity.’’ 

With a warm, dry black silk handkerchief 
he rubbed the plate of glass vigorously, and 
after a while the tiny figures began to leap up 
to the ceiling of their ballroom. 

‘*They’re dancing!’’ Betty cried. 

‘*They are attracted by the electricity that 
I have developed by rubbing the glass,’’ 
Fred explained. ‘‘They will soon fall again. ’’ 


| It was as Fred said. Again he rubbed the 
glass. The figures were again attracted, and 
began a wild dance that made the children 
laugh. After that, the mere touch of his hand 
on the glass set the figures. moving. 

| ‘* The success of this experiment,’’ said 
Fred, ‘‘depends on having the glass and the 
handkerchief dry and the table warm.’’ 

| After the children in turn had made the 
puppets prance, Fred said he would try another 
| experiment in electricity. He brought in two 
| tumblers. On the edge of one he balanced a 
|clay pipe so that it swung back and forth 
| freely. 

| ‘*What I shall do,’’ he said, ‘‘is to make 
| this pipe fall without touching it or blowing 
|on it, and without moving the table.’’ 

He rubbed the second tumbler briskly on the 
| sleeve of his coat until the glass was electrified 
by the rubbing. 

**Now, watch!’’ Fred said. 
| They watched him bring the glass close’ to 

the pipe, but without touching it. They then 
| saw the pipe turn toward the glass, and follow 
| until it dropped from its support. 

‘Please let me try next!’’ Betty begged so 
| eagerly that Fred allowed her to try the exper- 
|iment. Betty touched the pipe, and down it 

fell! 

‘‘Oh, it’s broken!’’ she cried. 

Big tears stood in her eyes, but Fred told 
| her that it did not matter, and that on another 
day they would try another electrical experi- 
| ment with something that would not break. 









1. WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 
Remove to connect from one 
who blinks and leave a poet; 
2 cord from wet and muddy 
and leave to examine secretly ; 
to remain from a_ foreigner 
and leave an article; a pro- 
noun from to disturb and leave a precious stone; 
a kind of wood from a cut and leave a vehicle; a 
reptile from filed and leave a color. 


2. WORD-SQUARE. 
To revolve; a prayer; exhausting; want of 
appetite; tuning; to pledge or bind by oath. 


3. HALF-WORD SQUARE. 
England’s greatest poet; used in dyeing; to 
loosen; a fish; to sketch; a goddess; a preposi- 
tion; a letter in puzzle. 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m the only one, but there are more, | 
For each man owns a pair | 
Unless deformed. I know it’s claimed 
There are as many by sea and shore. 
While I am precious, I’m under foot 
By men and women and children to boot. 
Il. 
I am a character well known to the musical and 
dramatic world. At holiday-time I am hailed 
with delight by young and old, but when rudely | 
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given I am either a chastisement or an insult. I 
am found outdoors and in. I am one of the 


eatest travelers in the world, and yet I am 
ound at your door among the flowers. 
III. 
I have four legs, but cannot walk; 
You come for food—I cannot talk. 
I have a mouth, but never eat; 
I run along, but have no feet. 
I have an ear, but cannot hear; 
I’m clothed in silk—until I’m sear. 
I have a nose, but never smell; | 
I’m small, but help to warm you well. 
I have a tongue, but never talk ; 
I’m closely tied, but often walk. 





5. CHARADES. | 


I. 
My first is.a falsehood I hope you will shun; 
My second will follow until day is done; 


| My third a boy’s nickname—from Augustus it 


came. 
My whole lived in Greece, can you tell me his 
name ? 


Il. 
My one two three is proper—always true; 
It comes when needed, and is welcome, too; 
My fourth means always less to you than me; 
My fifth a part of dress or bond may be. | 
My whole will knock and give a passing glance. | 
Beseech him, as a guest, or lose your chance! | 


TO CRACK. 


III. 
My one and two will hide away from sight; 
My third will rise again to any height; 
My fourth we all should do when sin is near, 
One two the past, and four all sin with fear. 
My whole divides and breaks all things in 


twain, 
And severs what it cannot join again. 
IV. 
ay one is a joyous word, 
May it live when time is old; 
my second can never know age. 
Nor aught that is worn behold; 
My third is a space of time, 
fou hear it in — and rime. 
My whole is a greeting kind 
yhen much has been left behind. 


6. DROPPED-LETTER PUZZLE. 


My name is false, as all may know, 

But when I go—surprise will show! 

Then take a step that leads you up; 

Lose one that’s first—then mind your cup; 
With morning song relinquish tea, 

And what is principal you see. 


7. SUBTRACTIONS. 


Example: Take fifty from a shallow dish and 
leave the head. Answer: P-L-ATE. 


a v2) 


| hundred from a mova- 
ble seat and leave a 
part of the body. 


8 HOUR-GLASS. 

Blame; parts of the 
body ; the employment 
of means to accom- 
plish an end; a letter; 
to devour; broken rock containing an ore; pro- 
tecting. Primals: Anactofincorporation. Finals: 
To take out from the records of a court. Centrals: 
Notched on the edge. 


9. DIAMOND. 
A letter; a Spanish coin formerly current in 
Ireland; currency; dyed; an order of plants; 
scolded ; a part of Arabia; performed; a letter. * 


10. WORD PUZZLE. 
A rodent in a rage; 
A sailor in a twitch; 
A sudden push in poor; 
A letter in a witch; 
A trifle in a thorn; 
A nobleman in clear; 
A wheel’s part in a rogue; 
And always in austere. 





11. FLORAL ADDITIONS. 


Add an animal and an article of clothing; an 


Take five from to justify and leave to show; two | animal and to slide; pleasant taste and a boy’s 


fifties from even and leave nightfall; one thou- 
sand from a month and leave to curve; one 


name; a bird and to incite; sweetmeat and a 
cluster; an animal and a girl’s name. 
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HAT can Jack 

be doing ?’’ 
exclaimed Frank 
Barnes, as one after 
another the boys 
dropped over the 
fence into the Jones 
garden and ran - 
toward the stable, where a good deal of shout- 
ing and prancing was going on. 

‘*Hello, what’s happened?’’ called Frank, 
at sight of the whip in Jack’s hand. ‘‘You 
aren’t beating Jupiter ?’’ 

‘‘Well, he took it into his head to disobey, ’’ 
answered the horseman, dismounting and 
throwing down his whip, ‘‘and naturally I 
had to punish him. He does get sulky once in 
a while, don’t you, pard?’’ patting the smooth 
neck as he unbridled his horse. 

**T don’t wonder he wouldn’t mind if you 
wanted to make him jump that,’’ remarked 
Frank, pointing to the bar set up in the pad- 
dock. ‘‘You’ll kill your horse, Jack.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’? was the laughing answer. ‘‘It 
would take more than that to kill Jupe, and 
anyhow, he’d better be dead than disobedient. 
The idea of his kicking up his heels and saying 
‘I won’t’ to me! He’s got to mind and he’s 
got to jump, because I’ve entered him for the 
hurdle-race at the county fair, and he isn’t in 
form. ’’ 

‘*The county fair! You don’t mean to say 
that your father will let you race there!’’ said 
every one at once. 

‘*T haven’t asked him yet,’’ answered Jack, 
carelessly, ‘‘but I guess it’ll be all right. I’ve 
ridden hurdle-races plenty of times out in 
Kentucky. Probably father won’t take the 
trouble to think about it * all. He never 
bothers about me. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe he does see much of you!’’ 
said Frank, laughing. ‘‘I never come in here 
that you aren’t fussing over that horse. You 
don’t sleep in the stable, do you?’’ 

‘*It would be jollier than in the house, at 
any rate,’’? admitted Jack. ‘‘The governor 
is always writing, and I’m always afraid I’ll 
make a noise. ’’ 

‘*T don’t see what you came back home for, ’’ 
said one of the boys, who was wild to go out 
West himself. 

‘“‘Oh, well, I don’t see, either,’’ answered 
Jack, disgustedly. ‘‘Uncle Bob wanted me to 
stay out there with him, too. I hate musty old 
books, and father is afraid of Jupe; but he 
says he wanted me to go to school and grow 
up in my own home; the ranch is more of a 
home than this stupid place. ’’ 

‘*Why don’t you ask your father to go to 
the races with you?’’ asked Frank, whose 
own father was his boys’ particular chum. 
“It would stir him up and do him good. ’’ 

**You don’t know him,’’ answered Jack, 
solemnly, as if he himself did. ‘‘He’d think 
I was downright crazy. Besides, Jupe and I 
get on well enough, don’t we, pard?’’ He 
rubbed his face affectionately against J upiter’s 
soft nose, to the secret envy of all the boys who 
were sitting on the edge of the corn-bin, and 
criticizing Jack and his queer Western ways. 

Jack’s own father envied him, too. As he 
watched the happy frolics between the two, the 
fiery, high-spirited horse and his slight, impe- 
rious master, he said to himself half-sadly, 
‘*There is no place there for an old fellow like 
me. I ought to have known it before I sent 
for the boy.’’ 

As the father remembered the companion- 
ship he had imagined growing up between 
himself and his one child, whom he had had 
to send away just as he had begun to want 
him near, he felt a deeper loneliness than if 
he had lost something more real than a hope. 
For Jack, in outgrowing at the ranch the 
dreaded disease that had killed his mother, 
seemed to have lost, too, all his childish feel- 
ings and affections. 

As for Jack, he never imagined that such a 
thing as affection could exist in the quiet gray 
man whom he called father—unless, perhaps, 
an affection for books, things for which Jack 
had a lordly contempt. The boy would have 
been surprised had he known how often his 
careless indifference wounded the lonely 
scholar, and so he gave all his devotion and 
care to the beautiful beast, which seemed to 
understand and sympathize with even his wild- 
est moods. 

Whenever Jack felt a bit homesick for the 
Western ranch, he crept out of the big, gloomy 
house, where his father sat perpetually in 
company with his books and with the portrait 
of that beautiful young mother Jack had never 


‘known, and sought refuge in the stable with 


Jupiter. 

‘It’s perfect nonsense asking the governor 
to go to a horse-race,’’ the boy said to the 
horse, as he shared an apple with him. ‘‘I 
don’t believe he knows the difference between 
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stiff sitting cooped up 
in that cobwebby li- 


round. ’’ 

‘*If. you want to| 
see a pretty sight, 
father,’’ he said one | 
evening shortly after, 
as the two sat at dinner, ‘‘just come up to the 
county fair with us on Saturday. Jupe is 
going to show off a bit for the benefit of the 
country. 
ried off the blue ribbon for hurdle-racing.’’ 


‘*What!’’ demanded his father, laying down | 


his fork and speaking in a tone of vague alarm. 

‘*T didn’t suppose you’d really care to,”’ 
repeated Jack, a little nettled, however, at | 
his father’s inattention. ‘‘But I should like | 
you to see Jupe at his best, and he is a beau- | 
tiful jumper. Can’t you come?’”’ 

‘*My dear boy,’’ in a hurried voice, “don’t | 
ask it. Don’t think of going. A place where | 
sharpers and scoundrels of all sorts—no—no— 
don’t think of going and. taking 
the horse—a dangerous animal 
at best—he would go wild!’’ 

‘*What, you think I can’t 
take care of him and myself by 
this time!’’ sputtered Jack, 
indignantly. ‘‘I’m_ sixteen, 
and I’ve lived on a ranch full 
of horses ever since 1 was a 
kid!’’ 

‘*Quite true, but this is very 
different from a ranch. Don’t 
let us argue, lad,’’ as Jack 
drew a full breath. ‘‘I could 
not conscientiously let you go. ’’ 

The look of anxious kindness 
that went with the words 
should have persuaded a boy 
to trust the speaker; but Jack 
was not going to trust anybody 
—he was not a ‘‘tenderfoot,’’ 
he said to himself. So a stiff- 
ness settled on his lips and his 
eyelids dropped as he finished 
his dinner in silence. 

Meanwhile his father wished 
that he-had not made up his 
mind so suddenly. ‘‘I might 
have gone with him, I sup- 
pose,’’ he thought. ‘I will 
think it over. When Jack 
comes in to bed I can tell him 
if I change my mind.’’ 

But Jack did not appear 
again that night. He was too 
angry to do anything but sulk, and after an 
hour spent in grumbling in the stable, he went 
up to bed in the dark. 

*“*T guess I can go alone, then; it’s easy | 
enough,’’ he told himself, as he persisted in 
his own way. ‘‘I’m not going to give up that 
race for nothing, and there isn’t a particle of 
reason in father’s objections ; he’ll feel all right 
when he sees Jupiter’s name among the win- 
ners. ’” 

In spite of his excellent arguments, however, 
Jack did feel rather mean as he stole out of 
the house on Saturday morning before any 


one else was awake, with his shoes in his hand | 


for fear of rousing his father. But nothing 


happened to ruin his fatal plans. 


His heart thumped as Jupiter’s light foot- | 
falls smote the gravel, and it seemed an age | 
before he had passed the town fountain and | 


was free to give rein to Jupiter’s morning 
exuberance of spirit and speed. 
the strain that was to come on them both later 
in the day, and in his reckless gaiety plunged 
through the torrent of a rain-swelled brook, 
heedless of Jupiter’s sweating sides and igno- 
rant of the sudden chill that unnerved the 
splendid creature, a chill that he could not 


quite shake off even after the next exhilarating | 


rush along the smooth road. 


‘*You’ll have plenty of time to rest, pard,’’ | 


said Jack, encouragingly, as they took the last 
hill before reaching the gates; and he denied 
himself a bit of sightseeing in the grounds 
until he had been to the stables and seen to 
Jupiter’s comfort. 

The mean feeling of deception that had 
nearly left him in the pleasure of the ride came 
back suddenly as he was looking about the 
stables. He was not much enlightened by the 
rows of bandaged-legged and blanketed horses 
chewing and stamping in the gloom; and just 
as he was giving a passing caress to a horse 
that reminded him of Jupiter, an angry jockey 
darted out at him, declaring that he would 
have him up for ‘‘doctoring the favorite’’ if 
he did not clear out. This insult Jack would 
have resented on the spot had not some one 
called for ‘*Bill,’? who was his accuser, and 
who insisted on seeing him leave the stable 
before him. 

Angry and hurt at being thus roughly 


a hurdle and a hay-rick; he’d probably be | ordered off, Jack had nothing to do but wander 


seared to death if he did go. 
though ; 


I’ll ask him, 


round the grounds and amuse himself the best 


the poor old fellow must get no end | way he could until the time for the race. He | we can’t rest yet. 


followed one crowd and another, and drifted 
aimlessly about, shoving into fat farmers’ ribs, 
or treading on the toes of their incautious 
wives. Jostled and crowded as he made his 
way out of the press round a prize pig or 
before a Punch-and-Judy show, he was just 
in the cross, discontented mood to try his luck 
at one of the games that he passed. 

An hour later, hot, hungry, penniless, and 





brary all the year | 


I shouldn’t wonder at all if he car- | 
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He even forgot | 


sore with defeat, he suddenly remembered the 
race, and starting up in the middle of his turn, 
| he reached the stable barely in time to weigh 
in and saddle up before the horses were started. 
| Whatever sympathy and understanding for 
| animals a man has, it is all needed in a race. 
| Necessary as training is, it is the intuition of 
| sympathy with his beast that tells a jockey 
when to urge on, when to restrain the intelli- 
gence under him. And in his real self Jack 
had that intuition: 
| But now. angry passions at his numberless 
little vexations and a lurking sense of his 
| deceitfulness had stolen his self-control and 
| brave heart, a state to which the sensitive 
creature beneath him responded nervously, 
fretting at the touch on his bridle. For Jupi- 
ter, too, was not himself; a numb chill clung 
tohim. If only he could tell his master what 
a strange misery that dash through the cold 
autumn brook had left in him! 
As they burst away at the start, he needed 











HE RUBBED HIS FACE AFFECTIONATELY AGAINST 
JUPITER'S SOFT NOSE. 


|all his splendid strength to carry him along 
| ahead of the other horses; to lift him over that 
terrible succession of hurdles that would ordi- 
| narily have been straws, that to-day were 
| mountains. 

Every moment Jack’s voice rang in his ear 
with fierce cries of encouragement and urging 
that drowned the thunder of hoofs beside him, 
the roar of voices before and behind. Jupiter 
felt a force compelling him to win for the sake 
of the lad who had been his only master, and 
he whirled along neck to neck beside the 
straining, quivering creatures that would not 
be left behind. 





again the four riders lifted their horses through 
the air across the hurdles in that heart-break- 
ing race. And the riders heard one name 
after another roared out as one horse after 
| another led down the home-stretch. Then all | 
|the shouts ended in wild applause as ‘“‘the 
little fellow’’ on the big black horse flashed 
over the line first, the winner by a neck. 

Jack’s heart was high with happiness and 
pride as he rode out of the fair grounds toward 
home. The blue ribbon fluttered from his 
beloved horse’s head-stall. He had won the 
race; surely his father would be proud of that, 
| would forgive his disobedience this once. But 
he might not care at all. Perhaps he would 
| not even notice that Jack was at home, had 
been gone. His father did not bother himself 
much about him generally. 

A hard, miserable feeling of loneliness, such 
| as he had never felt before, surged over Jack. 
Even his beloved ‘‘pard’’ was forgotten for a 
moment in the desire for some human sym- 
pathy. A nervous longing to get home, to 
explain, he hardly knew what, made him urge 
on the valiant creature, which was already 
calling on every nerve to carry him through 
the final run home. As with mechanical 


steadiness he beat along, all his dumb instincts | 


set to obey, Jack was thrown forward as the 
horse stopped abruptly on the brink of the little 
brook that they had crossed that morning. 

‘*Well, boy, there’s nothing here!’’ ordered 
Jack, stooping forward to see what had stopped 
them. ‘Get on!’’ 


Jupiter lifted his head and neighed as the | 


cold, dark water lapped round his hoofs and 
sent a shiver through him. 


| ‘*Don’t you want a drink? All right, then, | 


Now, right up the slope!’’ 


Jack lightly slapped the soft black neck as 
he spoke, and Jupiter ‘stepped hesitatingly 
forward. But half-way across he stopped 
again, and turned his head, with nostrils 
swollen and eyes wide, as he looked at his 
master. 

Busy with his own thoughts and accustomed 
to his horse’s obedience, the boy struck him 
with the spur and ordered him briskly to go 
ahead. 

“That’s it!’’ he cried exultingly, as Jupiter 
broke into a gallop and dashed through the 
brook and up the bank—a last gallant dash! 
For all at once he stumbled, and would have 
fallen, had not his rider pulled him back with 
a sudden hand on the curb. 

‘* What’s the matter, Jupe?’’ he asked, 
sharply, as the horse stood trembling in every 
limb. 

‘*What is it, pard?’’ he repeated more gently, 
leaning over and laying his face against Jupi- 
ter’s. 

There was not a sound as they stood there, 
except the murmur of the little brook behind 
them and the soft October wind in the grass. 
Yet Jupiter neighed sharply, as if he heard 
the trampling of feet in the distance, and his 
mane blew up in the breeze when he turned 
as if to assure himself that he was not alone. 

‘*You’re all right now, aren’t you, old fel- 








The people held their breath as again and | 


low?’”’? said Jack, soothingly. ‘‘Come, little 
wild one, it’s all right.’’ 

He sat back and drew the 
reins. ‘‘Come, boy,’’ he said. 
**Come, Jupe, old boy. We'll 
soon be at home.’’ 

He had hardly finished the 
words when Jupiter took a 
few paces, plunged forward on 
his knees, and then lay quite 
still. 

‘*Jupiter! O Jupe!’’ The 
words rang fiercely and de- 
spairingly across the silent 
fields as Jack tried vainly to 
call forth some sign of life and 
love from his lost friend. But 
Jupiter could no longer obey 
the master he had died in 
serving. 

As Jack knelt there at the 
roadside, with his dumb friend’s 
head against his knees, his tears 
of anguish and remorse falling 
hotly as he sobbed over and 
over, **Pard, dear old pard!’’ 
the sound of another voice came 
almost startlingly, and Jack 
stared along the road at the 
bent, weary figure that ap- 
proached. 

Footsore and unhappy as he 
was, the father forgot the miles 
he had come to find his son as 
he saw the wistful, tear-wet 
face turned up toward him. 

** Jack, my boy, my poor lad!’’ 

““O father—Jupiter—my horse —’’ 

And as the two sat there on the roadside 
bank, the young moon shone softly down on 
them, on the faithful horse whose work was 
done, on the little blue ribbon that had cost so 
much to win,—Jack gave a sob as he looked 
| at it, sweetest of all it shone on Jack’s tired 
head as it rested trustingly against his father’s 


breast. 
& © 


THE SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


ELF-RELIANCE may not be the whole 

secret of fortune, but it is one of man’s 

mightiest resources. When President Lin- 
coln heard the details of Col. James A. Gar- 
field’s successful expedition up the Big Sandy 
| River valley in eastern Kentucky, and his 
defeat of Gen. Humphrey Marshall near Pres- 
tonburg, his comments, according to the Boston 
Globe, were characteristic. Toa distinguished 
officer who chanced to be with him, —a graduate 
of West Point,—the President said: 

‘“‘Why did Garfield in two weeks do what 
would have taken one of you regulars two 
months to accomplish ?’’ 

‘*Because he was not educated at West 
Point,’’ rejoined the West Pointer, laughing. 

‘*No,’’ said the President, ‘‘that wasn’t the 
reason. It was because when he was a boy he 
worked for a living. ’’ 

Garfield himself said he supposed he won 
because he ‘‘didn’t know any better than to 
go ahead.’’ No obstacle was serious enough 
to halt him. 


&® 


OF HOMESICKNESS ? 


CERTAIN Kafir, having been down to 
the coast for the first time in his life, 
returned to his home with wonderful 
tales abou: the sea. He explained to his tribe 
that the waters of the sea were alive—they 
moved—jumped—splashed. 

‘*T have brought some back in a bottle to 
show you,’’ he said. 
| A whole crowd of Kafirs congregated to see 
| this wonder. However, when the water was 
poured into a bowl, the traveler was distressed 
to find that it did not move at all. After 
| examining it carefully, he turned to the crowd 
with a sorrowful face. ‘‘It has died during 
| the journey, ’’ he said. 














TWAIN AND THE INCOME TAX. 


NE day in 1887 Clemens received evidence that 

his reputation as a successful author and pub- 
lisher—a man of wealth and révenues—had pene- 
trated even the dimness of the British tax office, 
writes Albert Bigelow Paine of the great humorist 
in Harper’s Magazine. A formidable envelope 
came, enclosing a letter’ from his London pub- 
lishers and a very large printed document, all 
about the income tax that the queen’s officers 
had levied upon his English royalties as the result 
of a report that he had taken Buckingham Hall, 
Norwich, for a year, and was to become an English 
resident. 


The matter amused and interested him. To 
Chatto & Windus, nis —— publishers, he wrote: 

“T will explain that all that about Buckingham 
Hall was an English newspaper’s mistake. was 
not in England, and if I had been I wouldn’t have 
been at a Hall, anyway, but Bucking- 
ham Palace, or I would have endeavored to have 
found out the reason why... . 

“But we won’t resist. We'll pay as if I were 
really a resident. The country that allows me 
copyrions has a right to tax me.” 

eflecting on the matter, Clemens decided :to 
make literature of it. He conceived the notion of 
wanes a letter to the queen in the character of a 
rambling, garrulous, but well-disposed country- 
man, whose idea was that her majesty conducted 
all the business of the empire herself. He began: 

“Madam. You will remember that last May Mr. 
Edward Bright, the clerk of the Inland Revenue 
Office, wrote me about a tax which he said was 
due from me to the government on books of mine 
published in London—that is to say, an income 
tax on the royalties. I do not know Mr. Bright, 
and it is Se to me to correspond with 
strangers, for I was raised in the country and have 
always lived there, the early part in Marion County 
Missouri, before the war, and this part in Hartfo 
County, Connecticut, near Bloomfield, and about 
eight miles this side of Farmington, although some 
call it nine, which it is impossible to be, for I have 
walked it many and many a time in considerable 
under three hours, and General Hawley says he 
has ‘done it in two and a quarter, which is not 
likely; so it has seemed best that I write your 
ma, oy 

he letter proceeded to explain that he had 
never met her majesty personally, but that he once 
met her son, the Prince of Wales, in Oxford Street, 
at the head of a procession, while he himself was 
on the top of an omnibus. He thought the prince 
would probably remember him on account of a 
gray coat with flap pockets which he wore, since 
1e Was the only person on the omnibus who had 
on that kind of coat. 

“IT remember him,” he said, “as easily as I would 
a comet.” 

The letter, or “petition,” as it was called, was 
published in the Harper’s Magazine “Drawer,” and 
a copied in due time. It reached the queen 
herself and the Prince of Wales, who never forgot 
its humor. 
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PERSIAN RIVERS. 


N Persia a river is generally called by the name 

of the town on its banks, and therefore changes 
its name at each town it reaches. This, writes | 
Colonel Stewart in “Through Persia in Disguise,” | 
makes it very difficult to learn the right name of | 
the rivers. 

My groom was an Armenian, and very much 
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more intelligent than ordinary Persians, since he | 
had been educated at a mission school at Ispahan. | 
One day he was swimming about in some water | 
we passed, and I said to him, “No doubt oe | 
learned to swim in the Zayendeh Rud”—the river 
that flows by Ispahan. ‘No, sir,” he replied, “I | 
did not learn to swim in the Zayendeh Rud, but 
in the Ispahan River.” He actually did not know | 
that the large river passing his native town was | 
called the Zayendeh Rud, or, in other words, that | 
the Ispahan River and the Zayendeh Rud were | 
one and the same. | 
Another instance of this confusion is shown by | 
what people call the Abrishmi River. The name | 
of the river is the Kal Mura, but the majority of | 
Persians and also Europeans cross it on the main | 
vost-road between Meshed and Teheran by a | 
ridge that was built by a silk merchant, and | 
that is called “ Pul-Abrishmi,”’: or the silken | 
bridge; so they call the river the “‘Abrishmi” or | 
the Silken River, which is certainly not its name. | 
The river, which flows by Khusf, although at this | 
point very slightly brackish, lower down becomes | 
very salt indeed, and finally is lost in the desert. | 
Karez, or underground canals, carry the water | 
of this river in every direction over the country. | 
I think the wonderful patience shown by the Per- | 
sians in the labor of excavating these underground 
channels for water is surprising. Eve rop of | 
water has to be bored for and tunneled through 
miles and miles of ground before the precious 
liquid reaches the crop for which it is intended. 
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COPENHAGEN. 


ROM an entry in “Lady Shelley’s Diaries,” it 

appears that Copenhagen, the famous war 
charger of the Duke of Wellington, had something 
of the constitution of his master. 


The day before the Battle of Waterloo the duke 
rode Copenhagen to the Prussian headquarters to 
ascertain whether he mi 
Bliicher’s coéperation. e duke rode Copen- 
hagen on June 17th over sixty miles. On the 18th 
he rode Copenhagen throughout the entire battle, 
and the next day rode him to Brussels. 

When the duke dismounted, Copenhagen 
“kicked up his heels and seampered half over the 
town before he was ——. 

One day in Paris Lady Shelley rode with the 
duke, who offered to mount her on Copenhagen. 
“But,” she confesses, “I found Copenhagen the 
most difficult horse to sit of any I ever ridden. 
If the duke had not been there I should have been 
frightened. ee 

“*T believe,’ he said, Y ry think the glory greater 
than the pleasure in riding him.’ ” | 


t depend upon old 
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STRANGE BUTTERFLIES. 


HE entomological explorer, Mock, who serves 

the Hon. Walter Rothschild in providing speci- 
mens for his private museum, recently arrived in 
London, bringing with him a jet-black butterfly, 
valued at five thousand dollars. 


{t is almost as large as a robin, its wings meas- 
uring eleven and one-half inches from tip to tip. 
It is almost furry, so thick is its ror, a 
necessary protection from the intense cold of its 
habitat, the Snow Mountains in New Guinea. 

Aside from the furry butterfly, the discoverer 
found several new varieties of huge butterflies. 
“The natives shoot them with the four-pronged 
arrows which they use in killing birds,” he says. 
“The female nt butterflies are black or brown 
or white, but the males are splendidly marked in 
green and gold.” . 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


In every make an occa- 
sional car proves almost 


trouble-proof. No break- 


downs, no repairs. 


The man who gets it 
tells his friends he got a 
lucky car. 


But every buyer of Reo 
the Fifth gets a lucky car. 
This is how I insure it. 


How I Do It 


A lucky car means simply a car 
built with proper care and caution. 
I have spent 26 years in learning all 
that is necessary. 

I have all of my steel made to 
formula. Then every lot is analyzed 
twice to prove its accord with the 
formula. 

Then the finished parts are tested. 
In every part I require over-capacity, 
not less than 50 per cent. 

The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, to prove that each tooth 
will stand 75,000 pounds. 

Springs are tested in another 
machine for 100,000 vibrations. 


Added Cost 


I use big tires—34x4—to save you 
tire expense and trouble. This year, 
by adding 30 per cent to my tire 
cost, I have added 65 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. 


I use in this car 190 drop forgings, 


R.M. OWEN & CO., “xtmteter” 


Lucky 


a 





to avoid all hidden flaws. Steel 
castings would cost half as much. 

I use 15 roller bearings—11 of them 
Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. The 
usual ball bearings cost one-fifth as 
much, but ball bearings often break. 

I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. 

I doubly heat my carburetor — 
with hot air and hot water—to deal 
with low-grade gasoline. 

I use a centrifugal pump, instead 
of a syphon, to insure positive cir- 
culation. 

I use 14-inch brake drums for 
safety. Also seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide. 


1,000 Tests 


The various parts of this car, dur- 
ing the making, get a thousand tests 
and inspections. 

Each engine, for instance, is tested 
48 hours—20 hours on blocks, 28 
hours in the chassis. 


Car 


Fitted parts are ground over and 
over, until we get utter exactness. 

Each body is finished with 17 
coats. It is deeply upholstered ‘with 
genuine leather, filled with the best 
curled hair. 

The electric dash lights are set flush 
with the dashboard. Thus the car’s 
appearance shows the care we use. 


Center Control 


No other car has such easy control 
as you find in this Reo the Fifth. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
moving a handle only three inches 
in each of four directions. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the car has no levers, 
either side or center, to clog the 
way in front. 

You get in this car the wanted 
left side drive. The driver sits close 
to the cars he passes. Yet you shift 
the gears with your right hand, just 
as with the old right hand drive. 


Costs Me $200 Per Car 


Reo the Fifth, without these pre- 
cautions, could be easily built for 
$200 less. For the first few months 
you might not know the difference. 
But in years to come this skimping 
might cost you several times $200. 

I know this well, for I have built 
cars for 26 years—over 60,000 of 
them. I know the cause of troubles. 

I save this $200 per car by building 
only one model, by building all my 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 







30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Tires— 

34 x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
Roller 


Bearings 

Demountable 
Rims 

Three electric 
lights 

Ss = 
"S Miles per 
Hour 

Made with 
2 and 5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


parts, by wonderful factory 
And I put that saving 
to save you 


own 
efficiency. 
into these extremes, 
after-cost. 

If you think that it pays to have 
a car like this, ask us to send you 
the details. 


Our thousand dealers now are 
showing the 1913 model of Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our catalog and we 
will tell you where.to see the car. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 

















FOR THE CELEBRATION OF 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 





SELECTIONS for Washington’s Birth- 
day. This eight-page leaflet con- 
tains Brevities Concerning the Youth of 
George Washington; What Has Been 
Said of George Washington; a poem, 
“Washington’s Birthday’; Declama- 
tion; an Acrostic; the Coming of La- 
fayette. The program closes with an 
exercise entitled, “The Crowning of 
George Washington,” in which the 
children place a wreath on Washing- 
ton’s portrait. 


Prices. Sample copy 4 cents ; five copies 


IS cents; ten copies 25 cents; twenty-five 
copies 50 cents. 


All post-paid. 
BADGES for Washington’s Birthday. 


These are printed in two colors on 

strong white paper, each about four 
inches long. Designed to be worn by 
the pupils during the celebration of 
Washington's Birthday. The Badges 
enable each pupil to share in the cele- 
bration of the event, and so add to the 
interest of the occasion. 
Prices. Twenty-five Badges 6 cents ; fifty 
Badges 8 cents; one hundred Badges 12 
cents; five hundred Badges 50 cents. 
All post-paid. 


ACROSTIC for Washington’s Birth- 











day. Thisconsists of sixteen letters 
which, properly combined, spell the 
name of George Washington. Each letter, 


printed in red on strong white paper, and designed to be attached 
to the clothing of the pupil who takes part in the exercise. The 
printed verses forming the Acrostic are included with the letters. 
This Acrostic will make an interesting feature of a Washington's 


544 inchés high, is 


Prices. 


Birthday program. Our price is exceed- 
ingly low. 

Price. The set, comprising the letters and 
verses, sent post-paid for 15 cents. 


PORTRAIT of George Washington. 
A Portrait of George Washington 
should decorate the walls of every school- 
room in the land. We offer for this 
purpose a half-tone reproduction from 
the famous painting by Stuart. It is 
finely printed on coated paper, 14x 18 
inches, and will be sent post-paid to any 
address for 15 cents. Order a copy at 
once, and so be ready for the celebration 
of Washington's Birthday on Feb. 22d. 


WEATHERED OAK FRAME. We 
can furnish a substantial Weath- 
ered Oak Frame for the portrait of 
George Washington, 14-inch molding 
(without glass), for 50 cents. Sent by 
express, charges paid by the receiver. 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 


THE WASHINGTON HISTORICAL 
ALBUM. This Album, 4x6 inches, 
contains 12 blank pages and has a 
“London Tan” cover. With the Album 
we give 10 miniature pictures illustra- 
tive of the life of George Washington. 
These pictures are to be cut from a large 
sheet on which they are printed, and 
pasted into the Album by the children 


There is sufficient space reserved below each picture for recording 
dates and other simple facts. 
Washington's Birthday celebration. 

One George Washington Historical Album, with pictures 
complete, post-paid for 4 cents ; ten sets 30 cents ; twenty-five sets 50 cents. 


The set may be used as a feature of 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a yer in advance, including stage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or ‘press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b: 
us, the date after the address on your pee whic! 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


2)1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


ANGINA PECTORIS. 
“ SUDDEN ice-cold flame of pain” 
is the graphic description of an 
attack of angina pectoris that, in one 
of his stories, Mr. Henry van Dyke 
=— puts into the mouth of a sufferer. In 
ZW ; mild cases the pain is felt behind the 
WU: ¥ breast-bone, but it may radiate to 
” S the left shoulder and arm, or even to 


the right arm. Extreme weakness accompanies 











the pain; a band seems to compress the chest | 
and impede respiration, although actually the | 


breathing is not seriously affected; the skin is 
moist’with perspiration, and may be pale or livid. 

After a few minutes the pain disappears, and 
the patient feels as well as ever, except for a cer- 
tain weakness that may last a day or two. Dis- 
tressing as the attack may be, angina pectoris 
seldom causes death, although the underlying 
cause of the attack may. 

When the attack is not the result of organic 
disease of the heart or of the arteries that feed 


its muscular walls, it is called false angina | 


pectoris. A person whose. heart is irritable may 
suffer from such an attack after any exertion, 
like running or walking up-hill. Exposure to a 
cold wind or to the sun on a hot day, mental 


strain or nervous excitement may bring on a} 


seizure. Most cases of pseudo-angina are prob- 
ably due to autotoxication, or to a disturbance 
in the chemistry of the vital processes of waste 
and repair. Often an error of diet lies at the 
bottom of the trouble, and attacks can be pre- 
vented for a time by a dose of castor-oil. That, 
however, is only a temporary expedient, and the 
management of the affection is by no means so 
simple. 

The condition is serious, even when due to false 
angina, for it means that the heart is irritable, if 
not actually diseased, and usually that there is 
some fault in the chemistry of nutrition. Relief, 
and not actual cure, is in many cases all that the 
most expert specialist can effect. The attack can 
usually be controlled by certain drugs, such as 
nitroglycerin; but they are so powerful that the 
patient should take them only under the physi- 
cian’s explicit directions. 


& & 
A POINT OF VIEW. 


T quarter past twelve Gertrude 
Freeman left the cashier’s cage, 
put on her hat and jacket, and walked 
down 8th Street to the cafeteria. She 
nodded eurtly to the girl next her as 
she left, but they exchanged no 
words. The girl was young and 
pretty, and had a young man who 
walked home with her every night. Gertrude 
Freeman never had been pretty, was no longer 
young, and as she said grimly to herself, never 
had anything. 

The cafeteria was in full swing—people with 
empty trays rushed to the counter, people with 
full ones steered their perilous way through the 
crowd, dishes clattered on trays and tables, 
the counter-man monotonously called orders to 
the kitchen. How Gertrude hated it! With prac- 
tised hand she picked up her tray and began 
to put upon it the forks and spoons. Suddenly 
she felt a soft touch on her arm. Something— 
perhaps its very softness—distinguished it from 
the touch of the crowding elbows about her, and 
she turned involuntarily. 

It was the most eager face she had ever seen, 
in spite of the fact that the hair beneath the strange 
little hat was thin and gray; and the eyes shone 
like a child’s, and the voice matched the eyes. 

“Please,” it said, “would you mind telling me 
how.” 

“How?” Miss Freeman echoed. 

“How to get things. Everybody seems to be 
helping themselves, but I don’t know how. I’ve 
never been in one before.” 

Miss Freeman pushed her own tray along the 
counter. ‘Take this,” she said, “and then follow 
me. It’s very simple.” 

She had furnished a second tray as she spoke, 
and made her way to the counter. The little 
woman followed. To Miss Freeman’s surprise, 
she knew exactly what she wanted. 

“TI guess you think it’s queer,” she said, shyly, 





when they found seats at a table, “‘but I live out in | 


the country all alone. There don’t many folks 


She ate slowly, chatting all the time. When 
Miss Freeman added ice-cream to the “party,” 
she flushed with excitement. At the last, she 
drew a long breath and held out a tiny, shabbily- | 
gloved hand. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” she said. “It’s | 
been a real adventure. If ever you are out Comp- | 
ton way, I wish you’d come to see me. My name’s | 
Sarah Allen. I won’t ever forget this.” 

They went out together. Miss Freeman had to | 
hurry back to the office, but her face, as she | 
walked down the street, wore a new look. 
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VERTEBRATE EXTREMES. 


N an interesting article written for the Ameri- 

can Naturalist, Dr. A. W. Henn compares the 
largest and smallest creatures in the different 
vertebrate groups. The smallest of all isa minute 
fish of the goby family from a lake in Luzon, which 
is just over half an inch long. 


In contrast to this is the great blue rorqual of 
the North Atlantic, a whale that sometimes attains 
the enormous length of eighty-five feet. | 

The smaHest-known existing mammal is a shrew- 
mouse from Madagascar, which is two and three- 
quarters incheslong. In America there is another 
shrew very little larger. . The biggest existing land 
mammal is, of course, the African elephant; next 
come in turn the Indian elephant and the white 
rhinoceros. The tallest member of the group is the 
giraffe; but that animal was approached, although 
not actually rivaled in this respect, by the extinct 
giraffe-camels of North America. 

The smallest bird is a humming-bird from Cuba, 
which is only two and_one-quarter inches long. 
No mention is made by Doctor Henn of the biggest 
bird, but this distinction among living species is 
enjoyed by the ostrich, which is, however, much 
smaller than the extinct New Zealand moa. The 
most massive of all birds was the extinct Pata- 
gonian cariama, which had a skull almost as large 
as that of a horse; but in massiveness of limb 
some giant birds of Madagascar exceeded it. 
Their remains have given rise to the legend of the 
roc. The largest flying bird is either the giant 
| albatross or the Chilean and Californian condors. 
A West Indian gecko has a good right to be 
| regarded as the smallest lizard; its length is about 
one and three-quarters inches. On the other hand, 

the great water monitor of the Indo-Malay coun- 

tries, which grows to eight feet in length, is the 
| greatest among living lizards. But it is a mere 
| dwarf in comparison with an extinct Australian 
species, known solely by detached vertebre. 

— snakes, Doctor Henn regards the 
Indian garial, which grows thirty feet or more, as 
the largest of all existing reptiles. But such 
dimensions are insignificant beside those of the 
gigantic dinosaurs, which in some instances are 
| said to have been one hundred feet in length. 











| TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A 
1 ; FLOWER. 


EN thousand dollars is an extraordinary price 
| for a single plant; yet it was recently paid by 
| English horticulturists for an orchid raised in 
| America, the Cattleya gigas alba. More singular 
| still, the great value of this orchid is due to the 
| simple fact that it is pure white, instead of a 
beautiful variegated purple, like the other mem- 
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STAMPS Stsmp's Soin do.,i27 Madison Ave., Now York. 





Ss 108al]l diff. ,Transvaal.Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 
QQ] Natal, Java, etc.,and Album Se. 1000 PinelyMixed,20c. 63 
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BOYS and GIRLS 
GET THIS CAMERA 


stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. Y More fun than acircus, 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Relieve Throat Troubles and Coughs. No opiates. 
| Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Take a picture of your 
friends; pull slide back 
and show them the most 
comic colored picture 
you ever saw with the 
words “Your Picture’”’ 





below. Lookslike real 
camera with lens, bulb, 
tripod, slide. Full of pure 
candy. Unbreakable. Sold 
at leading druggists’, 5 & 
10c stores, news stands and 
on trains. Mailed for 16c 
instamps. Special prop- 
osition to dealers. 


W. F. Pfeiffer & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Strawberries 


















Box 300, Three Rivers, Mich. 









WE SHIP on APPR NEW COMPANION 
riecguaeadreuse || SEWING MACHINE 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our | jj Ws OFFER eight high -srage styles, prepay all 


1 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers | 4 —_ charges east of Colorado, warrant: each 
on highest yrade 1913 model bicycles. Mac 


Do not b Pp! * 
FACTORY PRICE a Shopieme our new illustrated booklet, which is free to every | 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price Companion subscriber. To this information, 


| 
| 
i 
until you write for our large a po card to Perry jon Company, pub- 
and learn our wonderful proposition on | ¥| lishers of The Youth’s Companion. Boston, Mass., 
} first sample bicycle going to your town. | stating that you will be interested in learning further 
RIDER AGENTS everywhere are particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing 
making big | 3} Machi t 
| 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We sell cheaper than any other factory. 


‘ens 0 of these Sewing Machines 
are widely distributed all over our country. Its suc- 
cess is largely due to the recommendations of pur- 
chasers. a New Companion has not been sent into 
your town, ask for our special Introductory Price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





«. ips, 
repairsand all sundries at Aad/usuad p? ices. 
Do not wait ; write ¢oday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 5-50, CHICAGO 























bers of the family to which it belongs. In an | 
interesting letter to The Guide to Nature, Mr. 
Lager, who raised the flower, writes: 


We flowered this Cattleya in 1910, and exhibited 
it at the orchid-show in ston, where we were 
rewarded by a gold medal. The plant was found 
by chance, and came to us late in 1909 in a lot of 
other specimens of Cattleya gigas. It was only 
by accident that the plant was not sold for a dollar 
ortwo. The only reason was that, after most of its 
companions had been disposed of, this one, with 
some others that were not in very good condition, 
was set aside for treatment, and laid out on a wire 
netting. Finally we potted them all. 

Imagine our surprise when the next spring this 
plant came up with pure white flowers—the only 
white flower ever found in Cattleya gigas. The 
lant was sold in 1911 in London, at the highest 

gure that an orchid ever brought. And one of 
the English papers proudly remarked that it was 
“refreshing to know that while so many master- 
pieces of painting and so many rare works of art 
were ee their way across to America, a plant 
of such rarity and beauty was acquired for Great 
Britain.” 
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FAR DOWN THE SCALE. 


N affectionate bride once hit upon the original 

idea of expressing her husband’s perfections 
in terms of chocolate-cake; when he was good he 
was “‘chocolate-cake three layers deep’; when 
he was very good he was “four layers deep,” and 
so on up the scale. 

One day, however, says the Boston Journal, the 
system broke down. 

The bride’s mother dropped in, and noticed that 
her daughter looked vexed at something. 

“How is John to-day?’ the mother asked, pre- 
tending not to notice the bride’s vexation. “Choe- 
olate-cake four layers deep?” 





—s layers deep?” 


“Two?” 
“Then what is he?” 
“Dog-biscuit.” 

* & 


AMPLE QUALIFICATIONS. 


CERTAIN musical director was organizing a 

philharmonie orchestra. An Italian acquaint- 
ance, says the Canadian Courier, strongly recom- 
mended to him an old man, who played upon an 
antiquated and wheezy flute. 


At the first rehearsal, however, it was very evi- 
dent to the direc:or that the new candidate would 
notdo. “He can’t ~ the flute at all,” he ex- 
plained to the Italian who had recommended him. 

“What!” gasped the sponsor. “Thata man no 
can playa da flute!” $ 

“Certainly not,” the director replied. 

The Italian rolled his eyes heavenward, and 
sopetnse beside himself. “Thata man no can 
) _ da flute!” he repeated, beating his breast in 
ndignation. “Why, thata man he fighta with 
Garibaldi!” 
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pass in winter. So I come in once a year for a | 


whole day and go to the stores and look at folks. 


FOLLOWING THE RECEIPT. 


It’s so nice to see a lot of folks round! I go back | 


and think about it all winter. I read about these 
places in a paper, and felt as if I must see one. I 
s’pose you come often ?”’ 

“Every day,” Miss Freeman answered. 

The little woman looked at her joyfully. “Think 
of that.” she cried, ‘‘to come here every day!” 


| RS. Marsh took a bite of the cake, and laid 
it down hastily. 
| “Norah,” she said, “did you follow the receipt, 


| or do as you usually do and guess?” 
“Sure, mum, I followed the receipt, only I put 








“ I feel 

like a two-year- 

old after a Palmolive 
Shampoo. It is as neces- 
sary as a bath.”’ 


“My hair is so 

much prettier after 

a Palmolive Shampoo, 

yet soft and manageable.”’ 


Palmolive Shampoo 


Contains the same wonderful palm and olive oils that make 
Palmolive Soap so cleansing, softening and nourishing to the skin 


Millions of men and women PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes 
are using Palmolive Soap—be- the hair so alive and fluffy that 
cause they like it. it seems twice as thick as before. 
It preserves the youth and color 
of the hair, and makes it soft 
and tractable. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes 
a delicious lather—thick, creamy 
suds—even in the hardest water. 
It does not stick to the hair, but 
is rinsed out 
immediately 
PALM OLIVE with a dash It delights everyone with the 
of clear, fresh, healthful tingle imparted. 

clean water. to the scalp. 
Made by B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


It gives to hair the soft, misty 
gleam that healthy, clean hair 
has by nature. 
































| in six eggs instead of four, because two was bad, 


and I wanted to even ’em up.” | 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1913 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 
8 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of everything in 
Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
over sixty-five years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the 
following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen 
and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 


Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Lf ~~ Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
, Henderson's Invincible , Mamm Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new 
Guide and Record. This is a handbook of general garden information, planting 
tables, cooking recipes, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the most 
necessary and valuable of our many publications. 
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CAPN’ PIDGINS ICE-CR 


ys 





“ 
: woman, just back from her vacation, 

**Madden’s Cove. 
interested. Cap’n Peter Pidgin told me you 
used to camp there. You’re in his good graces. 
He wanted all the news of you I had, and 
some I hadn’t, and he sent you a message 
besides. I don’t know what it means, and 


v. 
Ethel Parton- 





ES,’’ assented the sunburned young | reely ain’t important,’ he drawled, ‘but tides 


| be. We couldn’t ha’ started a minute earlier’n 


I thought you’d be wedid, ’thout roostin’ on a mud-filat an hour or 


so, more likelier’n ketching the four-fourteen. 
| Emily K. had all she could do, as ’twas; but 
she done it, tub or no tub! And I had my vanilly 
ice-cream.’ ’’ 


Se 


he wouldn’t tell; he’d only chuckle and say, | 


‘Ask your boss; mebbe he’ll tell ye.’ 
this: ‘Tell him when I start to eat an ice- 
cream, I eat it, and there don’t nobody make 
me quit, neither now, nor previous, nor sub- 
sequent! Emily K. and me, we takes our 
time.’ ’’ 

Her employer laughed gleefully. 

‘“*T should say so! And to think that Emily 
K. is still afloat! Why, she was the wheeziest, 
balkiest old tub that ever trundled, when I 
knew her. Nobody but Cap’n Pidgin could 


do anything with her, and even he couldn’t | 


always. ’’ 


‘*Did he feed her machinery with ice-cream | 


to make it go?’’ she ventured. ‘‘I’lladmit I’m 
dying of curiosity ; and he said to ask my boss. ’’ 

‘*It was himself he fed with ice-cream, as 
the Emily lay at her wharf. It was fearfully 
hot, and there’s a little refreshment pavilion 
close by—or there used to be—for the conve- 
nience of picnic parties. He’d had them send 
a big dishful aboard, and was slowly absorbing 
it as he lounged in the stern. 
early, and was having my share. 
an excited gentleman, purple in the face, and 
nearly apoplectic with hurry, dashed over the 
gangplank, flung down his bag, and glared at 
Cap’n Pidgin. 

‘**Why don’t you start?’ he demanded. 
‘You’re behind time now—and I’ve got to 
connect with the four-fourteen. I’ve got to!’ 

‘* *Ef I hadn’t ha’ been behind time,’ drawled 
the captain, holding a spoonful midway, with 
a reproachfully surprised air, ‘seems to me 
you’d ha’ missed the four-fourteen, whether you 
got to make her or whether you ain’t. You’d 
ha’ missed her at this eend, missin’ the Emily 
K. There ain’t no other boat a-runnin’.’ 

‘* *That’s true enough, but for heaven’s sake, 
start now!’ adjured the apoplectic gentleman, 
disjointedly. 
tance — large interests — enormous loss — can’t 
possibly be put off—only a ten-minute margin 
when we get there—no other passengers 
coming. When are you going to start ?’ 


***T?ll git ye there, I guess,’ said Cap’n | 


Pidgin. ‘You trust the Emily K.’ 

‘““*Trust the Emily K.—I wish I did!’ 
snapped the passenger, with a scornful glance 
about him. ‘I figure there’s about one chance 
in a hundred the old tub can do it; but she’s 
got to take that chance! I’ll pay a bonus if 
you make it —’ 

*““Cap’n Pidgin lifted a protesting hand. 
‘I don’t want no bonus for gittin’ where I’m 
due, when I’m due,’ he said, with dignity. 
Then he passed his plate tome. *That vanilly 
cream doos taste good this weather. Gimme 
another helpin’, Tom; too bad to leave any be 
wasted. ’ 

“The excited man fairly hopped about 
and howled. Except that he many times 
repeated ‘Vanilla ice-cream !’ in varied tones of 
irony, wrath and despair, his language is better 
unquoted. Cap’n Pidgin made no reply. He 
ate ice-cream with unperturbed enjoyment. 


When he had finished, he asked for more. | 


The fat financier shrilled fury till his voice 
broke, and mopped his streaming forehead. 
Then he begged, almost with tears. The cap- 
tain, when he got a chance, merely reached 
out his plate round the vast and vehement 
figure. 

‘**There isn’t any more,’ I told him, with 
regret. 

‘**Might’s well be startin’ along then, I 
s’pose!’ he sighed, resignedly. *But I could 
’a’ et a couple more sassers, easy.’ 

‘““Then he got to work, and the way he 
handled the Emily K. was a treat to see. It 
was pretty low water still,—there had been an 
exceptionally low course of tides, —but he nosed 
round shoals here, and scraped over them there, 
and shouldered through eel-grass in another 
place, and we made the landing with five min- 
utes to spare. The passenger, in his relief, 
became magnanimous, and handed out a ten- 
dollar bill. ‘You’ve earned it,’ he admitted, 
‘and I suppose I earned myself a lesson. I’ve 
a temper,and I was excited. But you shouldn’t 
have risked the delay, captain, really, you 
shouldn’t. That saucer of ice-cream might 
have cost me fifty thousand dollars! Still— 
I’m hanged if I don’t admire you for it!’ 

*“*Cap’n Pidgin accepted the tribute—both 
tributes—with a slow, wide, silent smile. As 
the stranger departed, and the train thundered 
in, the captain looked at me and I looked at 
him. 

** *T s’pose vanilly ice-cream, though soothin’ 
to the stummick and refreshin’ to the sperit, 


It was | 


I’d come aboard | 
Suddenly | 


‘It’s a matter of prime impor- | P 


THE CLOCK OF THE STARS. 


EARLY every one knows that the stars 
N rise in the east, circle across the sky, 

and set in the west, much as the sun 
does. They are actually moving in circles 
,round the pole of the sky as a center. 
clear from this that if they could be watched 
like the hands of a clock, we could measure 
| time by them. As a matter of fact, says Prof. 
| Forest Ray Moulton, in an interesting treatise 
| of which Popular Science Siftings has made 
an abstract, our time is actually measured by 
| them. 


| At the big observatories, observations of the 
stars are made every clear night, in order to 
correct the clocks, which, at the best, are 
imperfect. This time constitutes what is known 
as a standard time. 
| Suppose one stands facing the north and 
looks at the North Star, which is almost 
exactly at the pole of the sky, as the center of 
the face of a clock. The stars will be observed 
to go round the pole from right to left; that 
is, in the opposite direction to that in which 
the hands of a clock move. When the Big 
Dipper, which is always above the horizon, as 
seen from the latitude of Greenwich, is found, 
it will be noticed that two of the stars in it 
are in a line with the Pole Star. They may 
be regarded as the hour-hand of a clock which 
| measures time. 

The difficulty in finding the time of night 
| by the stars arises from the fact that they go 
hands of a clock, and make but one circuit in 
twenty-four hours. Their position at midnight 
also varies with the time of year. Taking all 
these things into account, the rule for finding 
the time of night is as follows: 

Regard the stars of the Big Dipper which 
are in a line with the pole as the hour-hand 
of a clock, and read off from their position the 
time it would be if these moving stars were an 
ordinary clock. Then add this result to the 
number of months counted from January Ist, 
and multiply the sum by two. Subtract the 
roduct from fifteen, or from thirty-nine if it 
is greater than fourteen, and the result is the 
time of night. If the number obtained is less 
than twelve, the time is before midnight. If 
it is greater than twelve, the time is after mid- 
night, and twelve must be subtracted from it 
| in order to get the hour by the clock. 
| As an example a on July 15th that 
| the stars of the Big Jipper, which are in a 
| line with the North Star, were straight under 
| it. Considering this as a clock, the time 
| would be six. Adding this to the number of 
|months from January ist to July 15th, six 
/and one-half months, he would have twelve 
and one-half. Twice this sum is twenty-five. 
| Being greater than twenty-four, it is subtracted 

from thirty-nine, leaving fourteen. Since this 
| is reater than twelve, it is two hours after 
| midnight, or two o’clock in the morning. 

| 

| € 
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AN AWARD FOR HEROISM. 


| HINA, venerable and conservative, need 
( not always look to the Occident for sug- 
gestion as she quickens her march toward 
| rejuvenation and modernity. 
| some of our newest things prove to be some 
|of her oldest. Our hero fund, instituted by 
|Mr. Carnegie, is a thing of yesterday; but 
Miss M. A. Carlyon has recently pointed out 
that there has been for centuries a regularly 
established Chinese Virtue Reward Office. Its 
awards for heroism and eminently meritorious 
conduct, long duly published in the Peking 


Gazette, are often bewildering to read, it is | 


true, for Chinese ethics, although like our own 
in most of the great fundamentals, are topsy- 
turvily different in their minor manifestations. 
We should never, for instance, have desired to 
erect a memorial arch—the Virtue Reward 
Office confers its rewards only after death—to 
the lovely and loving Mrs. Ho, much as we 
admire self-sacrifice and wifely devotion. 

Ho was the young and beautiful wife of Lu- 
Shu-Yung, who, when he fell mortally ill, 
nursed him tenderly by day, preserving always 
her sweet and cheerful demeanor, that she 
might not distress his parents, and passing her 
nights in offering up ‘‘incense and tearful 
prayers.’’ So far we can sympathize. But 
when, to further evidence her devotion, the 
lady began cutting little pieces from her arms 


and mixing them with his medicine, our Western 


feelings revolt: indeed, our sympathy is trans- 
ferred to Lu-Shu-Yung, thus tricked into can- 
nibalism against his will. Whether in spite 


of Ho’s efforts or on account of them, he died; | 


and his widow, after having (in the intervals 
of a series of fainting fits) made proper arrange- 
ments for the care of his aged parents, com- 
mitted suicide by swallowing a gold ring. 

Her admiring neighbors at once circulated a 
petition, which was numerously signed, that 
an arch, properly inscribed, should be erected 
to commemorate her noble behavior. This 
| was duly forwarded to the Virtue Reward 
Office, considered and approved, and in time 
| the arch was erected. 


It is | 


round in the opposite direction to that of the | 


Occasionally | 
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Delivered Free 
by Parcel Post 


TO ANY POST-OFFICE IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








OR a limited time, beginning January 
16th and ending March 15th, we will pay 
the Parcel Post charges on every Ten- 

Piece Aluminum Cooking Set ordered sent to 
any post-ofhce in the New England States. 
This Cooking Set comprises one of our most 
satisfactory and popular premiums. Our 
special 60-day free delivery Offer, therefore, 
should lead to a still wider demand. 





| 


| 


THE “WEAR-EVER” BRAND 


E have selected this brand of Aluminum because of its superior 


durability and finish. The Set consists of 1 Double Boiler and 
Cover, 2-quart size; 1 Berlin Sauce Pan, with Cover, 3-quart size ; 
1 Lipped Sauce Pan, with Cover, 1-quart size; 1 Shallow Stew Pan, 
3-pint size; 2 Deep Pie Plates, each 10 inches in diameter. Made from 
thick sheet Aluminum, 99 per cent. pure, without joints, seams or 
soldered parts. Cannot rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit 
acids or foods, and not liable to scorch foods. ‘The following from 
Good Housekeeping Magazine will interest the progressive housewite : 
‘In the line of kitchen utensils, as there was years ago a 
passing from cast iron to tinware, which in turn has to a great 
extent been driven out by enameled ware, at the present 
time the enameled wares find a serious rival in aluminum 
ware, which, although expensive at the outset, is cheap in 
the long run in view of its quality and durability.’’ 


“Big <3” Offer 


Ten-Prece Aluminum 


Cooking Set 


THE CELEBRATED “ WEAR-EVER” 


“Big 3’’ Offer. The full Ten-Piece Cooking 
Set given only to Companion subscribers for 
three new subscriptions sent us between 
October 1, 1912, and October 1, 1913. Price 
of Set $5.00. For 60 days, beginning January 
I} 16th and ending March 15th, we will pay the 
Parcel Post charges on every Ten-Piece Alum- 
inum Cooking Set ordered sent to any post- 
office in the New England States. 











BRAND 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


Zp. 50° *1.00 
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waa hres ; “we 
The dining-cars are under management  } 
of fred yr pus es 
En route you can visit the 
on of 
On romenat will sy our oe 
i j interless 
_— Ene Noatroout Rabe of Enchantment. 
S. W. Manning, General New England Agent, 


336 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Protected Gears; No Chain or 
Ratchet to Cause Trouble 






The “BEN HUR” ee Car 


Long, Low, Racy, Easy to Run. 
Length about 5 feet. Width 1% feet. 


Here is the best thing we have seen for the boys, the “Ben Hur” Racing Car, King of Fun-Makers and Grand Master 
of a jolly good time outdoors. It is a good exerciser, too, with a propelling stroke, which, like rowing, will strengthen 
and develop every muscle of the body. Parents should encourage and help their boys to obtain one of these Cars under our liberal offer. 











HOW TO GET IT ‘‘Ben Hur’’ is zof a cheap toy, but rather a strongly made, all-steel 
WITHOUT COST Racer, constructed along automobile lines, with drop frame, seat WE 
tilted back, and spare wheel securely fastened to the back, same as 

The ‘‘ Ben Hur”’ Steel Racing Car will : : : DELI V ER 

F ; : on the racing motor-cars. s ’ fas 3 , 
he ives aaliy to Gammesien exheasthere ‘ the racing motor-car It is very fast, being geared for speed 
for five new solicited subscriptions for Especially suitable for boys from 8 to 14 years of age. FREE 
The Youth’s Companion. Or the Car 
will be sold to any one for $11.00. The following specifications will show what a and wheels are enameled in green and the grips As a further incentive, we will 
Let Us Help You. If youwill send us your fine Car this is: The frame is made of best in black. Outside measurements nearly 5 feet ‘ . 
name and address, and say that you want quality steel, finely enameled. ‘The seat meas- long and 20 inches wide. The special features pay the freight charges to any 
to carna Ben Hur” Car, we will tell you ures 12x15 inches, and has a steel railing are: Protected gears; double adjustable grips, i : ene 
about a plan for getting new suhnede> round the back. The machine has five 14-inch the lower one to shorten the stroke of the arm in fre ight office in New England on 
tions which was used by one of our boys wheels (one extra) with %-inch solid rubber fast riding; tangent spoke wheels for strength ; all ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ Cars ordered 
with great success. This should enable tires and solid brass hub caps. With the excep- power transmitted on differential principle to a a 
you toearn your Car easily and quick'y. tion of wheels, seat and grips, the entire machine avoid strain on machine when turning corners ; within sixty days. 




















is enameled in red, with gold striping. The seat built low and broad to prevent upsetting. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publis 





